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LITERATURE FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


FourTEEN years ago, at the Fifth Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, held at the Mt. Airy School, I 
discussed this subject in a paper entitled, “ Advanced Work 
in Language and Literature with Oral Classes.” Since 
then the conditions under which the study must be pur- 
sued have changed and the aims and the methods of the 
work have been modified, both on this account and because 
of a better understanding of the needs of the deaf from 
longer experience in their instruction. 

It was formerly the custom at Mt. Airy, as perhaps it 
still is in some schools, to grade pupils chiefly according to 
their proficiency in English. In consequence, there were 
always one or two advanced classes capable of taking a 
course in literature corresponding to that in the secondary 
schools for hearing children, while the other pupils were 
necessarily confined for their reading to children’s story 
books and the simplified classics. For a decade past, the 
pupils of our school have been classified according to their 
standing in all the subjects of the course, little, if any, more 
weight being accorded to knowledge of English than of the 
other studies. This is the better arrangement, for it insures 
more even and thorough development; but as a consequence 
we find the pupils of a class often vary greatly in their 
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ability to understand and use language. It has therefore 
been necessary to develop a system of instruction in com- 
position, grammar, and literature, the three English subjects 
taught in the advanced classes, that will meet this condition 
and enable every pupil to make the most rapid progress 
of which he is capable without interfering with others in 
the class. 

The longer I teach the deaf, the more strongly I am 
impressed with the belief that what they lack is not so 
much language as the impulse to language inherent in the 
thought and feeling of which it is the expression; and that 
what they need is not so much instruction in language forms 
as the development of the intelligence and of the emotions, 
and the cultivation of mental and spiritual volitions which 
will compel expression and ennoble it, whether it be by 
speech and writing, or in life and action. 

Literature is practically the only means of culture avail- 
able to the deaf. For others there are the lecture, the 
sermon, the oration, the recitation, music, the drama, 
the intercourse with cultured people; but it is only through 
books that the deaf may enter into the intellectual life. 
Books bring them into closer contact with humanity than they 
may hope to experience in any other way. In books they 
may see life in all its aspects—the inner life of thought and 
emotion as well as the surface life of appearance and action. 
The reading of good books will widen their intellectual 
horizon, sharpen their wits, improve their judgment, and 
give an insight into the conduct and motives of men. It 
will enable them ‘to understand life better, to live more 
unselfishly, more deeply, more freely.”’ 

Considering the extent to which the deaf must depend 
upon reading for their intellectual and spiritual improve- 
ment and pleasure, it would seem that literature should 
be one of the major studies in their schools, being introduced 
in its simpler forms early in the child’s school life and 
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continued until graduation, receiving at least as much 
attention as mathematics and history. Unfortunately 
this is seldom the case. Most teachers appear to think 
that literature is something in the nature of trimming, to 
be added after the child is otherwise fitted with an educa- 
tion. Nothing is done to lead up to what might properly 
be expected of the advanced classes, and then it is com- 
plained that instruction in the subject, attempted at that 
stage, does not interest or benefit the pupils. It is as if 
they were required to study algebra or geometry before they 
have learned the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 

It is frequently said of the deaf that they cannot read, 
that they do not care to read, and by some it is held that 
all but the simplest story books are beyond them. My 
experience is that where they are taught how to read the 
deaf take to books as a duck does to water, and that there 
are no limits to the character of their reading except the 
quality and amount of preparatory instruction given them. 

The teacher should take into account the effect deafness 
must have upon the mentality, and of the different processes 
by which the deaf and the hearing attain their intellectual 
and spiritual growth. Disregarding these things, he will 
accomplish much less than he might: guided by them, 
he may, by a different route, arrive at the same goal, 
ethical and artistic, to which the teacher of hearing children 
conducts his pupils. 

To those who can hear, sound is not merely the medium 
of expression—it is also its interpreter. The mother’s 
lullaby that hushed us to sleep in infancy, the tender 
modulations of parental affection, the gentle voice of 
pleading, the firm tone of authority, the sharp lash of 
reproof, the rasping expletives of anger, the agonized cry 
of pain—these, and not the words that accompany them, 
interpret to us the human emotions and arouse kindred 
feelings in ourselves. The whispering of the wind among 
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the leaves, the singing of birds, the ripple and dash of 
water, the pattering of the rain, the roar of the storm, the 
crash of thunder, the multitudinous and varied sounds that 
envelope us everywhere, give to nature the expression and 
meaning that make possible most of our enjoyment as we 
view it and our appreciation of the art of the poet and the 
painter in depicting and interpreting it. 

As the French say, ‘‘It is the tone that makes the music.”’ 
Whether in the higher forms of expression, through music, 
poetry; and oratory, or in the ordinary speech of every-day 
life, it is the sound of the words and the manner in which 
they are employed, more than their meaning, that impress 
the mind and determine the action that may follow. 

All this is lost to the deaf. Sound can neither educate 
their own emotions, nor interpret to them those of others. 
In reading we generally think not of the appearance but 
the sound of the words, and it is this imagined tone that 
gives to the book life and interest. To the deaf all impres- 
sions must be visual, and is it possible for them under the 
circumstances to get the same meaning from a book and 
to receive the same pleasure and benefit from reading as 
would a hearing person? 

The fact that a considerable number of those born deaf 
have attained a high degree of literary culture and have 
acquired a perfect understanding of the English language 
and the ability to use it, not only with precision, but with 
ease, grace, and force, proves that sound is not the indis- 
pensable, though it is the usual, interpreter of thought or 
of language. My knowledge of these men and women 
leads me to believe that their attainments are due chiefly 
to an unusual power of visualizing what they read. Many 
of them are employed in one or another form of art, and 
those educated by the manual method are able to render 
into signs, most vividly and impressively, what they have 
read. Is it not probable that as they express thought in 
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painting, sculpture, or signs, so thought is interpreted to 
them by the imagined movements and expressions of the 
characters of the story, even as to the hearing person it is 
interpreted by the imagined tones of the voice? At all 
events, | have found the appreciation of my pupils for what 
they read greatly enhanced by the training they receive 
in visualizing the contents of a book. 

Our work in literature is in line with that required in the 
grammar and secondary public and private schools of the 
country, but with variations as to the books used and the 
methods of instruction. In the selection of the books, I 
have been influenced in a measure by the requirements for 
admission to Gallaudet College, and while I do not consider 
the list an ideal one, they have served very well the purpose 
for which they are employed—to provide the pupils with 
as much and as varied reading of the English and Ameri¢an 
authors as possible in the time allowed for this work, and: to 
enable us to develop in them a taste for and an understand- 
ing of the best in literature. 

The books at present in use are: Old Greek Stories; 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes; Stories and Legends, by Scudder; 
Hawthorne’s A Wonder Book, Daffydowndilly, the Snow 
Image and other stories, his Biographical Stories, and 

yrandfather’s Chair; Robinson Crusoe; Swiss Family 
Robinson; Pilgrim’s Progress, abridged by Edward Everett 
Hale; Adventures of Ulysses; Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin; Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Evan- 
geline, and Tales of a Wayside Inn; Irving’s Sketch Book 
and Knickerbocker’s History of New York; Youth’s 
Plutarch’s Lives by Ellis; Alexander the Great, by Plutarch; 
Rolfe’s Stories from Scottish History in Prose and Verse, 
and Tales of Chivalry, both books made up chiefly of 
selections from Seott; Poems of Knightly Adventure, 
including one complete poem each by Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, Lowell, and Macaulay; Tom Brown’s Sehool 
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Days; The Cricket on the Hearth; and Dryden’s Palamon 
and Arcite. 

I have five classes of from ten to twelve pupils each who 
come to me daily for instruction in English. The lowest 
of these classes is first given the simplest of the above 
books, Old Greek Stories, which is a collection of stories so 
long that the pupils will not be tempted to memorize them, 
and so short that it is not impossible for them to master the 
thought in the time allowed for this study. They are 
assigned one of these stories to read during evening study 
hour, and the next morning they are asked to write it out 
in their own language, giving essential facts but omitting 
details. This is to train them to grasp the story as a whole, 
which many of them at first find it difficult to do, probably 
because their attention has been directed so much to details 
in their study of geography, history, and kindred subjects. 
The papers are criticised orally as regards the omission of 
facts necessary to the continuity of the story, and it is shown 
how and why some papers are better than others. The 
mistakes in language are corrected, or indicated for correc- 
tion by the pupils. I then tell the story orally, putting 
into the narration as much action and expression as possible. 

The class may be asked to read the story again and to 
write it with more attention to detail. They may be asked 
thought-inducing questions, or called on to express an 
opinion upon some point in the story. The teacher may 
comment. briefly upon the moral or point out some beauty 
in the thought or expression. All this will be enjoyed by 
the children, provided the teacher brings the right spirit 
to the work. If it is evident that his aim is to interest and 
inspire, not to compel the performance of a task, the pupils 
will respond with enthusiasm and delight in the study. 

I do not exhaust their attention by explanation of the 
language. There is no memorizing, no side work in gram- 
mar, nothing to weaken the impression the story is calcu- 
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lated to make on the pupil’s mind. Most of all, the pupils 
are taught to visualize the story—to see clearly all the 
mental pictures to be found in the book. I try to make 
them see, in all its details, as if it were a picture on the wall, 
or were something happening before them, Premetheus as 
he is described bound to a rock on the topmost peak of Mt. 
Caucasus, while the storms rage around him and the eagles 
tear at his body with beak and talons; Daphne as she flees 
before Apollo and turns into a laurel tree as he reaches 
out his hand to grasp her; Europa as she is carried away 
on the back of the great white bull; Atalanta as she pauses 
in the race to examine the gifts Melianion casts before her; 
Pandora as she bends over the mysterious box, tempted, 
yet afraid to open it. I take each incident and describe 
it as if it were a picture, or I require the children to describe 
it, or I ask them questions that will draw their attention to 
details in the scene suggested but not stated in the stary. 

This is very different from demanding of them that they 
shall commit a story or a part of it to memory, that they 
shall look up the meaning of words in the dictionary, or 
shall listen to prosy comments upon the book or the style | 
in which it is written. The teacher of literature to the deaf 
could not do better than to take for his guide this paragraph 
from the report of the Chicago Conference Committee on 
High School English: “The principal aim in the study of 
literature should be interest and enjoyment, leading to the 
love of and desire for good reading. Literature should 
therefore be presented to the pupil truthfully, as written 
for the pleasure of the reader, and not falsely, as a difficult 
task to be performed.” 

When the class have mastered this book so that they can 
understand and enjoy it, it is assumed that they will be able 
to comprehend and appreciate any other of which it is a 
type. We then pass on to a book somewhat more difficult 
in thought and language, and so continue until we have 
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gone through all those mentioned. The pupils read in 
this way from three to six books each year. ‘ Should any 
pupil in a class be in advance of the others in his reading, 
it is possible to give him a more advanced book than the 
rest, while if there be a backward pupil, he may be given 
a simpler book. 

As the children progress in understanding and _ their 
interest in good reading becomes more fixed, we may 
venture somewhat into the field of criticism, and attention 
is direeted to the figures of speech, passages notable for 
their beauty or force of expression are memorized, and we 
endeavor to make the study of effect in enlarging the pupils’ 
vocabulary, developing style, and cultivating that full 
appreciation of the thought of the writer which can come 
only from a perfect comprehension of the language in which 
he expresses it; but we never permit these things to over- 
shadow the one great object of interesting the children in 
what they read. 

‘When we have a class well graded as respects language, 
and sufficiently advanced, we follow this course of reading 
with lessons from a text-book, Richardson’s Familiar Talks 
in English Literature, showing the development of English 
Literature from the Beowulf downward, supplementing 
it with oral lectures and with the reading of one or more 
works, or extracts from the works, of each author. The 
graduating class of the last school year, 1909-1910, pursued 
the study after this manner and, between the opening of 
school and the Christmas vacation, progressed as far as 
Shakespeare. Its members learned the leading incidents 
in the lives of the English writers down to that period and 


the social and political conditions of the times in which 
they lived, as related to literature; they read, in addition 
to numerous shorter extracts from the authors, the Beowulf, 
the Legends of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, the Ballads of Robin Hood in prose and several in 
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verse, the Canterbury Tales in modern English, with selec- 
tions as Chaucer wrote them, More’s Utopia, parts of the 
Fairy Queen, selections from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
selections from Bacon’s Essays, and then entered upon a 
detailed study of Hamlet. Each pupil purchased a copy 
of Rolfe’s book of the play and made intelligent use of the 
notes at the back of the volume. 

The procedure was for the class to study a scene, or, it 
the longer ones, a section of it, during the evening study 
period. The following morning they went over it with the 
teacher, who tested their understanding of the vocabulary, 
the facts, and the emotions expressed, and supplemented 
the knowledge acquired through their own efforts with such 
explanations as might be necessary. Later, they were 


‘alled upon to paraphrase paris of the play and were re- 
quired to memorize certain passages. As the majority of 
those composing the class were either born deaf or lost their 


hearing in infancy the work presented many difficulties that 
would not be encountered with a class of “ semi-mutes,”’ and 
at times I considered the advisability of discontinuing it, 
not that I doubted their ability to master it ultimately, but 
because, as before stated, it is inadvisable to make the 
study of literature an irksome task. Every suggestion to 
that effect was, however, prompily and unanimously vetoed 
by the pupils, and as they progressed their understanding 
improved and their enthusiasm grew, instead of lessening 
as I feared would be the case. Several of the class volun- 
tarily read a number of Shakespeare’s other plays without 
assistance, and proved their understanding by excellent 
prose renditions of them. 

In addition to the above, the class was given oral lectures 
upon Books and Reading, the Origin and History of EKuro- 
pean Races, the Origin and Development of English Litera- 
ture, Growth of and Changes in the English Language, 
and the Influence of the Church upon Civilization and 
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Literature, the purpose being to amplify the lessons of the 
text-book already studied, to prepare for those to come, 
and to assemble related facts that their bearing upon the 
subject might be more clearly understood. 

The work in literature is planned to extend over the last 
three years of the school course, sharing with language les- 
sons, grammar, and composition one hour of each school day. 
The results are shown not merely in better understanding 
of English and improved powers of expression, but also 
in the pupil’s mental habits, his character, and the quality 
of the books he selects for voluntary reading. There has 
been great improvement in the appearance, manners, 
and speech of our pupils, which I like to think is due, in some 
small measure at least, to the refining influence of their 
work in literature. In my schoolroom there is a case con- 
taining about four hundred volumes, ranging from rather 
simple story books to the standard works of fiction. The 
pupils are free to draw from this library at any time, and 
to choose such books as they please, suggestions being 
offered only when asked for. A record is kept of all books 
taken out, and also of those obtained from other sources. 
It is interesting to look over these lists of books and observe 
how the character of the pupil’s choice improves from year 
to year as instruction makes it possible for him to appreciate 
more advanced reading. Among the authors read during 
the past year by pupils of the two highest classes, outside 
of the required reading, were Shakespeare, Dickens, Thaek- 
eray, Scott, Irving, Hawthorne, Eliot, Tennyson, and 
Longfellow, besides numerous versions in English of the 
Greek and Latin classics. I find such titles on the lists 
of every pupil of the graduating class andon most of those of 
the second class. The letters I receive from former pupils 
show that those who took the full course almost invariably 
retain their love for books, and their comments on what they 
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have read prove that their education did not end with their 
school days, but has continued in a constantly broadening 


and refining culture. 
SAMUEL G. DAVIDSON, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


THE SPEECH METHOD OF EDUCATING THE DEAF + 


In the first place the work must be done through the 
senses of sight and touch, which were not intended by 
nature to perform the function that properly belongs to the 
ear, and the child is therefore deprived of the immense aid 
of inherited tendency. In the second place the language 
which must be acquired through these vicarious senses was 
developed entirely with reference to the lost sense of hearing, 
and is very imperfectly adapted to recognition by sight and 
touch. 

Our pupils fall into three general classes. First, those 
who have been totally deaf from birth or early infancy, 
and therefore would not acquire language or speech without 
special instruction. Second, those who have become totally 
deaf through accident or illness after speech and language 
have been acquired, but who would lose that speech and 
language wholly or partially unless they received special 
training. Third, those who still possess sufficient hearing 
to get words when spoken loudly near the ear, and who can 
hear their own voices. The educational problem at the 
start naturally divides itself into three parts: 

First—Language. 

Second—Speech. 

Third—Lip-Reading. 


*Reprinted by permission from the American Educational Review 
for April, 1910. This is the closing article of a series by the same author, 
See the Annals for March, page 204. 
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Language is a prerequisite for speech and lip-reading 
and hence is put first. 

To the congenitally deaf child language, speech, and 
lip-reading are taught together, step by step and side by 
side, the lip-reading and spoken forms of the words being 
taught before the written and printed form, as in the case 
of the hearing child. 

In the case of the adventitiously deaf, the heaviest burden 
of language teaching is in considerable measure removed, 
and the attention is chiefly directed to the preservation or 
recovery of the speech and language already acquired 
before deafness occurred, and to the teaching of lip-reading. 

For the partially deaf very special attention must be 
paid to the preservation and development of the hearing 
and the training of the brain to make the utmost use of 
even the imperfect power of sound recognition remaining, 
also to the preservation and improvement of the speech. 

It goes without saying that for all three classes the 
ordinary considerations of education with reference to the 
three R’s and high school branches must be added to these 
special problems which result from the unusual situation, 

We hearing people acquire our native language uncon- 
sciously. It is correctly presented to us in our childhood 
throughout all our waking hours in the most useful and 
practical way. To the deaf child it is not presented except 
when his eyes are directed to the lips of some one who will 
patiently and laboriously repeat it to him in a form that 
is difficult to decipher. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions in the large public institutions a group of ten children 
are with a teacher five hours a day and share her attention 
equally. It is therefore impossible to give these children 
more than a small fraction of the correct practice in the 
use of language that their hearing brothers and sisters get 
under natural conditions. The teacher’s first aim is to 
supply the simple nouns and verbs and adjectives of which 
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the child stands most urgently in need to express its com- 
monest requirements and desires. The words are always 
presented in complete sentences and the child is required 
to make its statements and requests in complete sentences 
also, for the tendency is to reduce effort to a minimum and 
make one word serve to express the meaning where we use 
a sentence. But we cannot put words into a child’s mind 
as we would put objects into a box. Great ingenuity has 
to be used to present to the child the language that he feels 
the need of and in such form that the mind can digest and 
assimilate it and make it a part of the working knowledge. 
Supplying the language for the child’s natural desire for 
self expression, journal writing of the little daily events of its 
life, games that involve the asking of questions by teacher 
and by pupil, description of actions and of objects seen by the 
child, these and a hundred other devices help day by day 
to build up a working vocabulary with which the child can 
meet the requirements of his daily life. The teacher of the 
deaf, in studying her pupils, soon learns that there is as 
distinctive a “language” faculty as there is a mathematical 
or musical or artistic faculty. A single meeting with a 
word may make it the property of one child, while a class- 
mate may only adopt it after many repetitions. 

Reading is avery great help in the acquisition of language, 
but one cannot read with pleasure till one has some con- 
ception of the nature of language and a little familiarity 
with its forms. The child does not often do things from 
a sense of duty, and is usually moved by a desire for pleasure 


in some form. Little stories expressed in very simple 
language are presented to the deaf child very early, and 
the reading habit and knowledge that pleasure can be 
obtained from the printed or written page are carefully 
cultivated. Of course the progress of the deaf child during 
its first years is slower than that of a hearing child, because 
the amount of language that can be presented to him under 
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the most favorable conditions is small as compared with 
that which is constantly poured in upon the hearing child. 
Yet each year he gathers momentum and slowly gains upon 
his hearing brother, the growth in whose vocabulary rapidly 
lessens after twelve years of age, by which time he has 
acquired the greater part of his working language. 

It may be of interest to give, verbatim et literatim, a few 
examples of deaf children’s composition to illustrate the 
steps in their development. First, I will give the effort 
of a little girl of seven to reproduce the story of ‘‘ The Three 
Bears,”’ which had been told her a month previous as it 
would be told a hearing child. She has been totally deaf 
from infancy and has had twenty months of school work. 


THREE BEars. 


The bafsed (this was the nearest she could get to “breakfast’’) was 
hot. Three bears went to the wood, The little girl came in the house. 
The little girl ate some bafsed. The little girl broke his chair. She 
went up stairs and she is in bed. Three bears come home in the house. 
They look gone the bafsed. They cried. She was afraid of three bears. 
She wake up and ran home. 


The following was the attempt of a little chap of twelve, 
totally deaf from infancy, to write the story of “Cinderella.”’ 
Five minutes were spent in telling him the story and he 
took fifteen minutes to write it out. He has had forty-four 
months of school work. 


Story oF CINTERALA, 


She had step mother and two step sisters, They were not kind to her. 
They made her work very hard. 

One day the king asked all the girls to come over to his house for the 
party. So her two step sisters bought very beautiful dresses for the 
party. 

She was very lonesome in her house. Pretty soon the fairy god- 
mother came to Cinterala’s house. She asked her if she want to go to 
the king’s party and she said yes she want to go very much but she had 
no beautiful dress for the party. And the fairy god-mother waved 
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Ler wand and asked a fairy to send her a beautiful dress and a pair of 
giass slippers and she put them on and she was very beautiful. 

And the fairy god-mother had a large pumpkin wagon with two 
drivers, and she rode in it and she told her she must come home before 
12 o’clock. And she went into the King’s party. She was the prettiest 
girl in the party and the king had a son, a prince, and he danced her 
all the time and she forgot to look at the clock and the clock began to 
ring. And the time was about 12 o’clock. And she forgot that she 
had told the fairy god-mother that she would come home before 12 
o’clock and she ran very fast as she could and she lost one of her glass 
slippers. 

And the prince was looking for her. And when he saw one glass 
slipper he went out with his men and asked the girls to wear it. And 
it was too small for them. And they came to Cinterala’s house. He 
saw two sisters and asked them to wear it and it was too small for them. 
And he asked if they have another sister and they told him that she 
did not go to the party and he said “ Well I want to see her,’”’ and he 
put one glass slipper on her foot and she had no beautiful dress and he 
said that is all right. He knew that she liked him very much and they 
married. 


I will add, for the sake of comparison, a little story 
written by a child of eight and a half who was made totally 


deaf by illness at six and a half. She therefore belongs in 
the second of the three groups into which our pupils may 
be divided. The original draft was scrawled on small scraps 
of paper, but the arrangement of sentences and paragraphs 
is reproduced as well as the spelling and punctuation. Her 
vocabulary and command of language represents about 
what she was at six and a half, for she has not added much 
to her stock as yet since deafness occurred. After she 
recovered from the severe illness that left her deaf she 
returned to the school she had attended before she was sick. 
But she could not read the lips at all, and in less than a 
year and a half her speech had become wholly unintelligible; 
she was rapidly resorting to signs and wasalready almost a 
déaf-mute. She has now been in an oral school for the 
deaf five months, has regained ninety per cent. of her 
speech, and already reads the lips a great deal. I include 
this spontaneous effort of hers that you may contrast the 
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language of a hearing child of six and a half with that of a 
deaf child of twelve. Quite aside from the reason for its 
presence in this article, yet incidentally interesting, is the 
fact that the story is an example of the workings of the 
subconscious mind. The child presented it as an original 
production and has never been able to recollect having 
read a story called, I believe, “The Daisy’s First Christmas.”’ 
But it is known that she did read that story a year or more 
previous to writing this one, and the similarity between 
them ‘would in itself establish the fact. It is much the 
same thing that happened to Helen Keller in her story of 
the “Frost King,” wherein as a child she innocently laid 
herself open to the accusation of plagiarism. 


THe AcorRN. 
By M. C.58., age 8. 


Their was a big mother acorn tree. She had a little acorn. It was 
born in the spring. It seemed quite content to hang on the tree, but 
after a while it got impacint for the altum to come every day it kept 
saying when will the altum come and what is altum like but the mother 
tree only said wait and see wait and see. 


II. 


Atlengh the altum came and the acorn was very surprised to see 
at all the high nov winds his brother and cister acorns fell down on the 
ground where the snow covered them up. Atlengh a high wind came 
and blew the acorn down and the snow covered it up. I wonder what 
will come next said the acorn and it waited and another spring came. 
the acorn grew up into a big tree. I see what altum is now.  seaid the 
acorn, the end 


The acquisition of the art of lip-reading, as it is popularly 
called, is another task imposed by deafness and of which 
the hearing person is relieved. It would be more accurate 
to call it speech-reading, for while a large part of the 
information gathered by the reader comes from the move- 
ments of the lips, the positions of the adjacent parts of the 
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face and of the teeth and tongue are of considerable signifi- 
cance and importance. That the movements of the lips 
are perhaps the largest single element would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that one only fairly expert in the art 
can interpret much that is said, when all that is seen is the 
profile of a speaker sharply defined by a shadow on a 
curtain. 

The congenitally deaf child solves the problem of speech- 
reading to the extent of his ability pari passu with the 
solution of the problem of language acquisition. He learns 
to interpret spoken language with his eyes as the hearing 
child does with his ears, without knowing the how or why 
of it. In due course of time he receives some technical 
instruction, but constant practice and use is the largest 
factor in his progress. But the young person who has been 
rendered deaf’ by accident or illness after ten or twelve 
years of age, and the adult who has gradually grown deaf, 
present a very different problem. The language difficulty 
is practically eliminated, and the object is to switch the 
mental process of comprehension over to another track 
from the one that is blocked. If we can make the mental 
train of thought run so smoothly on the new rails of sight 
that the person does not realize that the ideas did not reach 
the brain over the old ear road, and so insists that he heard 
what was said, we know that the task has been satisfacto- 
rily accomplished. Unfortunately, however, language was 
never intended to appeal to the eye, and there are heavy 
grades and sharp turns in the new line that frequently 
reduce speed and sometimes derail the idea. 

As I have said in a former article, oral communication 
has been developed through the ages around the ear; it is 
fairly well adapted to interpretation by ear, but it is very 
badly adapted to interpretation by eye. The wonder is 
that it can be comprehended at all by the sense of sight. 
And just here I may as well say that there are certain 
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physical conditions of light, motion, mouth formation, 
beard, ete., that may in individual instances and in some 
situations make satisfactory speech-reading impossible. 
The eye, by reason of its construction and method of 
operation, cannot be made a perfect substitute for the ear 
in the comprehension of speech. We can hear in the dark, 
but we cannot see, and for the perfection of seeing that 
is necessary for speech-reading there must be plenty of 
light. Furthermore, that light must come from the proper 
direction. It should come from behind the speech-reader 
and fall upon the face of the speaker. You must not stand 
with your back to a bright light and expect a deaf person 
to read your lips. If your teeth overlap and you do not 
part them or move your lips when you speak, or if your 
mouth is concealed by a long and heavy moustache, there 
are no adequate movements for the eye to catch, and as 
it is not affected by sound, your speech is unintelligible 
to the deaf person. It may be very slovenly and indistinct 
speech, and yet the clever lip-reader can interpret it if the 
lips are mobile and the view of them unobstructed. There 
is as much difference in the legibility of speech as in the 
legibility of handwriting. Some people, fortunately, have 
a fair, round, well-formed, and beautiful speech, while 
others speak as badly as Horace Greeley wrote, of whom 
it is told that an angry note sent to a negligent reporter 
discharging him was promptly presented to the Sun office 
next door as a recommendation from the great editor, and 
a new position obtained at once on the strength of it. Nor 
can the eye adjust its focus rapidly enough to read the 
speech of a speaker who is constantly moving about. 
Furthermore, in a group of people who are conversing the 
speech-reader is nearly helpless, for he often cannot tell 
who is going to speak next, and by the time he has directed 
his gaze to the proper place the sentence has been uttered 
and some one else is making a reply. The ear gathers 
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in the sounds from all points without having to be directed 
toward their source, but the eye cannot comprehend with- 
out being directed to, and focused upon, the moving lips. 
It is probably not quite accurate to say that the eye of a 
speech-reader is focused exactly upon the lips of the speaker. 
It is usually focused slightly within the mouth upon the 
upper teeth, while the field of vision includes the face 
immediately around the mouth. 

The difficulties of the speech-reader, therefore, in taking 
part in general conversation, or in understanding the 
preacheror actorwho is constantly moving about, are often 
great and frequently insurmountable. Some expert speech- 
readers are able to follow a sermon or a play fairly well 
when light conditions are good, but they are not very 
numerous. What I have said of a distinct Janguage faculty 
is even more true of speech-reading. To a considerable 
degree speech-readers are “born, not made.” Yet though 
public discourse of all kinds, and general conversation as 
well, were entirely impossible to the speech-reader, which 
they are not, there still remains the greatest field of useful- 
ness and help for speech-reading to the deaf in the greater 
ease and pleasure of intercourse with people individually, 
which includes the larger part of communication in life. 

Let us now look briefly at some of the phases of this 
problem from the teacher’s standpoint. First, we must 
study the relations, if any, that exist between the sounds 
of the English language and the movements which accom- 
pany them. We quickly see that many of the sounds 
have very distinct and clearly visible positions that render 
them easily recognizable by sight. The position of the lips 
and teeth in the sound of “f,” for example, as at the begin- 
ning of the word “five,” is very characteristic, easily seen, 
and easily remembered. But in that very word “five” 
we find an example of what I have said as to the imperfect 
adaptability of the English sounds to recognition by sight. 


‘ 
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If you will observe yourself in a hand mirror ‘while yousay 
“five,” you will notice that you begin the word with your 
under lip resting lightly against the lower edge of your 
upper front teeth. You then part your lips while uttering 
the vowel sound “i,” but quickly return to the position 
from which you started. The last sound of the word, 
however, is not the same as the first sound, although the 
visible positions are the same. One is an “f” and the other 
isa ‘“‘v.” The only difference between these sounds is that 
the “f” is not accompanied by voice while the “v” 
vocalized; but the eye cannot detect this. They are each 
made from the same position of the organs of speech so 
far as they are visible to the eye of the speech-reader. He 
is, therefore, unable to tell whether you said “ five’’or “ fife.”’ 
There are other and larger groups of sounds whose positions 
are so similar that they are practically indistinguishable 
by sight. Naturally the larger the group the more per- 
plexing the possibilities. The sounds “p,” “b,” and “m” 
are made from positions that seem the same to the eye of 
the speech-reader, each being made with closed lips. He 
is therefore unable to distinguish by their appearance 
between the words “pay,” “bay,” and “may,” or “come,”’ 
“cup,” and “cub.” The combinations “mp” and “mb” 
fall in the same group, and so far as sight is concerned a 
cucumber might be “cucumer’’ or “cucumper.” The 
positions for t, d, n, 1, nt, nd, nl, Id, It, are “as alike as two 


peas.” The utterance of two sounds in sequence from the 


is 


same position, as, for example, ld in “told,’”’ occupies the 
smallest fraction of a second longer than is required to give a 
single sound, therefore an expert might distinguish between 
“told” and “toad,” but he would not be willing to risk 
anything of value on his opinion as to which was spoken. 

There are sounds that are made so far back in the mouth 
that they cannot be seen by the speech-reader, such as the 
sounds of “k,” hard ‘“g,” “nk,” and “ng,” which, by the 


| 
| 
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way, cannot be distinguished from each other with any 
satisfaction by the speech-reader. There is in the case of 
these sounds a slight movement of the throat close under 
the chin, which, if observed by the speech-reader, betrays 
their presence in a word, but he reliesmore upon the interval 
that elapses while they are spoken than upon any movements 
that he sees. This matter of intervals, pauses, spaces, 
and rhythm is a very important one, not only in the com- 
prehension of speech by the eye, but also by the ear. We 
who hear perfectly do not realize it, but we are constantly 
thinking we heard letters which we did not hear at all, but 
supplied unconsciously from our experience and knowledge 
of the language. Sitting somewhat remote from a speaker 
in a large public hall the voiceless sounds of many conso- 
nants, such as f,th, p, and t, cannot possibly reach our ears, 
yet we understand the words because there is an interval 
of the proper length and a stoppage of the other sounds 
in the proper rhythm to suggest the word to us. “P” i 

not a sound, it is a “‘stop.’”’ We do not hear it in the same 
sense that we hear the “s”’ of “stop.” 

The vowel sounds present their difficulties too. Some 
of them need never be confused with each other, while only 
close and trained observation can separate others with 
certainty. No speech-reader confuses an “e” with an “o” 
or an “i” with an “ow.” But “e” and “i” as in “beet” 
and “bit” are not so easily distinguished, especially when 
it has to be done in the “wink of an eye.” Some vowel 
sounds naturally group themselves in a series of varying 
openings. Thus starting with & as in “ah” the mouth 
gradually shuts more and more as we say a, a, €,1,e. There 
are many curious and unexpected similarities between 
words in their visible forms, asa speech-reader soon discovers. 
Who, for example, would think that “pig” and “bee” 
would look alike on the lips, yet you will find it very difficult 
to distinguish between them when spoken without even 
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so much as a whisper. Try also “duck” and “tongue,” 
“remained” and “rapid,” “nerve” and “turf,” “shunned” 
and 

But this is not the place to enter into a technical dis- 
cussion of the art of comprehendingspeech by the eye, and 
enough has been said to give a little idea of the nature of 
the problem presented to the teacher. From what has 
gone before it will be evident that the speech-reader cannot 
see everything that is said. He must learn to apply all 
his powers of intuition and of logical deduction from his 
knowledge of the language and the subject matter. The 
context is his great resource in perplexity. He cannot tell 
by sight whether you said “five” or “fife,” but he can tell 
by the context. You said to him “‘T hear a drum and fife,” 
and it does not even occur to him that “fife” looks like 
“five.” The word “five” does not come into his mind 
and he does not have to go through the conscious mental 
process of deciding whether you said “five” or “fife.” 
If you had said “I see five boys,” he would never have 


thought of “fife.” But if you said “I saw five players and a 
drummer on a train,” the speech-reader might be excused 
if he thought you said “fife players,” but knowing that 
“f” and “v” look alike he would have no difficulty in 
supplying the correct word when he saw that he had mis- 
understood. 

A knowledge of the language tells the speech-reader 
in many cases what must have been said, though he did 
not see it all. An alert mind for context and the probable 
idea enables him to supply much that he did not actually 
see. Some knowledge of the subject of conversation is 
an immense help, and sudden and unexpected changes of 
topic are very trying to the speech-reader. 

Speech-reading involves a_ considerable element of 
guessing—trained and experienced guessing. As anexample 
of trained. guessing take the series of vowels mentioned 
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above—ii, a, e, 1, e. A speech-reader perplexed over a 
word which he had supposed involved the short sound 
““e,”’ but which did not make sense, does not choose a word 
containing & or @ for his second guess, but rather one 
containing the sound nearer to “‘é,”’ namely, either a or 1, 
knowing that he is more likely to have mistaken one of 
those for “é” than either “i” or “e.” An alert, intuitive 
cast of mind, rather than a heavy and scholarly one, is 
best adapted to success in speech-reading. Shallow, 
unintellectual people often make good speech-readers. 
Scholarly, capable, and intellectually thorough people often 
fail to attain the highest success. Occasionally a broad 
and deep intellect also possesses the superficial lightness 
and intuitiveness necessary for the best speech-reading. 

’ We all read the lips to a greater or less degree and more 
than we realize. Sitting far back at the theatre we find 
we understand the actors much better when following 
them with an opera glass. We follow a poor speaker more 
easily if we are near enough to see his face clearly. But 
no person who can hear ordinary conversation ever gets 
sufficient practice in speech-reading by eye to become 
a proficient lip-reader. 

One of the first questions that is always asked by persons 
interested in the subject is, “How long does it take to 
become proficient?” The answer depends, in the first 
place, upon what is meant by “ proficient.’’ How long does 
it take to become proficient in understanding French or 
German? Do all persons become equally proficient in 
the same time? The acquisition of the art of speech- 
reading is much like the acquisition of a foreign language— 
a smattering of it can be obtained in a few months. Real 
proficiency is a matter of a much longer time and much 
practice, to say nothing of aptitude. In about forty lessons 
taken three times a week, with a considerable amount of 
practice between times, a person moderately apt can get a 
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very fair start that, if followed up and put conscientiously 
in practice in daily life, will result in a degree of ultimate 
proficiency proportionate to the native ability of the student. 
A certain amount of instruction is desirable, a considerabie 
amount of well systematized practice is necessary, and 
a very large amount of practice in every-day use is most 
necessary of all. In this age of education by correspondence 
people often ask for instruction in speech-reading by mail. 
I think it can be taught by correspondence just about as 
satisfactorily as violin playing. Perhaps violin lessons 
are given by mail, but I have never happened to see them 
advertised. Lip-reading by correspondence does, however, 
appear in the advertising columns. 

In closing this series of articles, which could deal with 
the subject in only the most hasty and superficial manner, 
I wish to repeat that every deaf child can be taught to 
speak and to understand the speech of others and at the 
same time be given an excellent education. The child 
deaf from birth or infancy should begin his systematic 
instruction not later than five years of age. The child 
rendered deaf by illness should be put under the care of a 
trained instructor the moment that he recovers from the 
illness sufficiently to work even an hour or two a day. The 
adult who has gradually grown deaf can, by patient per- 
sisting and continued effort, acquire something of the art 
of speech-reading. Proficiency dependsupon the individual. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, New York City. 


THE CARD INDEX IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


Tue card index system is rapidly extending to all lines 
of human activity. It has become an established method 
with all large industrial concerns for filing away addresses, 
records of correspondence, business accounts, etc. To 
the professional man, to doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, 
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photographers, insurance companies, magazines and news- 
papers, banks, hospitals, and public health departments, 
to men in nearly every walk of life, card indexes have 
become almost indispensable necessities. That use of the 
system has not hitherto extended to the class-room is 
probably due to the fact that indexing of class-room work 
‘vannot be satisfactorily done by a professional indexer. 
If done at all, it must be done by one actually engaged in 
the profession of teaching. 

The card index system is an arrangement of recording 
on cards for ready reference material to which additions 
or changes may conveniently be made. These cards are 
of varying sizes and thicknesses, according to the particular 
use for which they are intended. They are arranged in 
a tray under some definite order, generally alphabetically, 
to render any particular card more accessible. To pick 
out this particular card is not easy unless there are guide 
‘ards, which are cards projecting above the ordinary cards, 
and which may be of a different color. These indicating 
or guide cards may have on their projections simply the 
alphabet from A to Z, or they may contain the main 
headings of the subject indexed. There may be subor- 
dinate guide cards between the main guide cards, containing 
subordinate headings, provided the subject is voluminous 
enough to require such an arrangement. 

The making of a card index for use in a class-room is 
not an easy matter. It requires of the maker not only 
a thorough knowledge of the subject which he is to index, 
but also knowledge as to how much of the subject can be 
undertaken and in what manner it can best be assimilated 
by the pupils for whom it is intended. The latter informa- 
tion cannot be acquired offhand, coming as it does only 
as the result of many years’ experience in the class-room. 
In the case of card indexes prepared by me and now in 
use in the class-room, several years were spent in collecting 
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the material and arranging it in a suitable order for use by 
the pupils. To illustrate what has been said, let us take up 
the indexing of that most important side of deaf-mute 
instruction, the subject of language teaching. Before 
beginning the work with cards, the subject was divided under 
headings arranged on loose sheets. On these sheets under 
the main headings were arranged subordinate headings, 
as my experience in the class-room and reference to courses 
of instruction in other institutions would indicate as pref- 
erable. By this arrangement the following main headings 
were set down: A, Verb. B, Questions. C, Articles. D, 
Adjectives. EE, Prepositions. F, Pronouns. G, Adverbs. 
H, Conjunctions. I, Nouns. J, Participles. K,° Inter- 
jections. L, Phrases. M, Clauses. N, Dialogues. O, 
Indirect Discourse. P, Miscellaneous. The arrangement 
was made according to the importance of the subjects, 
it being expected to begin with verbs at the opening of the 
term and then proceed to questions. The work was with 
an intermediate class of pupils. 

As an example of sub-headings, we may take those under 
the main heading, B, Questions. Here were inserted sub- 
headings of I, Who...... Wee...... ? III, Where 
Whet......? ¥, Why.......? VI, 
Whom......? VII, Whose...... ? VIII, To what, on 
what, ‘with what, from what, to whom, ete. IX, What 
kena Of...... ? X, How many....? XI, How...... ? 
XII, Writing questions using, Can...... Doos...... ? 
ete. XIII, Changing miscellaneous sentences to questions. 
XIV, Suggested questions. (Ex....... ? I feel fine.) XV, 
Important and general questions. (Ex. When did you 
first come to school? etc.) XVI, Special forms. a, What 


ee do? b, What...... for? ec, What...... made 
of? d, What...... the matter with...... e, What 
shape...... ? ete. 


The next procedure was to apply these sub-headings 
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practically to the class and for this purpose the pupils were 
specially drilled on the topics, and when a line of work suited 
to the average pupil was found, it was transferred to a card. 
For instance under the sub-heading I, Who...... ? there 
appears on one of the cards the following exercises: 


Who... ? 


1. Who is your teacher? 
2. Who taught you last year? 


1. Mr. Frank teaches tne little children. 


2. Christopher Columbus discovered America. 


Change to questions, using Who. 
1. Marshall found the first gold in California. 
2. Dr. Wilkinson started our school here in 1865. 


These ecards were made of white flexible card-board, the 
kind used for visiting cards, in size 43”x7”, this being con- 
sidered a suitable size for handling by the pupils, as well 
as to permit exercises clipped from the institution papers 
to be pasted thereon. The tray in which they were held 
was a drawer of: the teacher’s desk, so partitioned off as to 
form a good receptacle for the cards. 

The guide cards were of similar card-board, containing 
the main headings writied horizontally on the 3”-projection 
and the sub-headings on the body of the ecard. The pro- 
jection was a strip of bright yellow card-board pasted to 
the back of the guide ecard and half the width of the latter. 

Having a well filled card index at hand, the teacher will 
soon perceive the many advantages resuliing therefrom. 
The main object of the index musi be to benefit the pupil, 
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but insomuch as it saves the teacher’s time and energy 
and allows his powers to be directed into other channels, 
and particularly into individual instruction in language, 
by just so much is the same purpose accomplished. It 
is invaluable as a form of busy work. Many teachers have 
cards for this purpose, but how many have anything like 
system in the arrangement of the cards? Or how much of 
any particular subject do their cards cover? 

The card index system admits of re-arrangement. Those 
teachers who prefer to begin geography teaching at home, 
instead of starting at the ends of the earth, can do so with a 
card index of this subject, by simply reversing the cards. 
It admits of re-adjustment. Additional work suited to 
the class may be inserted in its proper place. Teachers 
who wish to revise any study—say, with physiology as to the 
proper care of the eyes—can insert the necessary information 
where needed. History can be brought up to date by 
additions of current events. Geography may be made 
more local by enlarging that particular phase of the subject. 

Under the direction of a supervising teacher, the system 
in a school can be greatly improved by the use of card 
indexes. Advanced pupils in a lower grade can use cards 
from an upper class. Likewise a backward pupil, unable 
to profit by some of the class-room exercises, can be em- 
ployed on cards borrowed from a lower class. Cards from 
a lower class can also be used for review work. More 
harmonious work can be done between classes. The 
teacher will, in a sense, know what has been done in a 
preceding class, and what will be expected in the next higher 


class. 


Where the rotation system is not in use, the vexed 
problem of classifying pupils both as to language and 
arithmetic can be partly obviated by interchanging cards 
of different classes. Within the class itself, pupils unevenly 
graded in figures can be more easily handled with several 
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sets of arithmetic cards, as suited to the needs of the various 
divisions. To illustrate this grading: I divide written 
arithmetic for an intermediate class into two main headings, 
A, Examples, or figure work. B, Problems or worded 
examples. As sub-headings under A, Examples, I have, 1, 
Addition and Subtraction to borrowing in Subtraction. 
2, To Multiplication. 3, To Division with one figure in 
the divisor, and the first figure in the dividend less than the 
divisor. 4, As before with the first figure in the dividend 
greater than the divisor. 5, Division with two or more 
figures in the divisor. 6, Least Common Multiple, Fractions, 
and Decimals. These divisions will readily be recognized 
by experienced teachers of the deaf and need few comments. 
Short division is not included in the scheme. Pupils who 
have completed the first five divisions usually advance 
rapidly in the sixth division. A class well graded as to 
language may have pupils working on examples in each of 
the divisions. It is unjust to the advanced pupils to keep 
them on work already learned. Neither is it fair for the 
backward pupils to be drilled on exercises for which they 
are manifestly unprepared. 

The sub-dividing of B, Problems, is no easy matter, from 
the fact that the work is primarily a language exercise or 
should be made so, and must be within the scope of the 
pupils’ command of English. I present the following: 

I. Numeration and notation to 1,000. The ordinals to 
3ist. Counting of United States money. 

II. Addition and subtraction in notation and United 
States money. Very simple problems in addition and 
subtraction, including Distance. 

III. More advanced problems in addition and subtraction, 
including Dates. 

IV. Multiplication in notation, and simple problems in 
multiplication, including Distance. 

V. More advanced problems in multiplication, including 
Distance. 
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VI. Simple problems in division. 

VII. Weights and Measures. Simple problems. 

VIII. Weights and Measures. More advanced problems. 

IX. More and Less. 

To these subdivisions may be added mixed problems, 
that is, problems requiring operations in two or more of 
the four ground rules. 

For illustrative purpose, let us take up “TX, More and 
Less,” in detail. All teachers of the deaf know that it is a 
common practice of the pupils to neglect the reading of a 
problem where there is anything that resembles a catch 
word upon which they may rely. Both, all, and more mean 
addition; left, remain, and less mean subtraction. A 
thorough drill on ‘More and Less” has a tendency to 
break this habit. There are four cases under which prob- 
lems can be grouped with more and less: 

Let m equal a given quantity. 

Let n equal another given quantity. 

1. A has m marbles more than B. B has n marbles. 
How many marbles has A? 

2. A has m marbles less than B. B has n marbles. How 
many marbles has A? 

3. A has m marbles more than B. A has n marbles. 
How many marbles has B? 

4. A has m marbles less than B. A has n marbles. 
How many marbles has B? 

A thorough drill on this line of reasoning will lead to 
more complicated expressons, though the problems can 
doubtless all be referred to one of the four forms given 


above. Thus: 
Where p>n. 

A has p marbles. B has x marbles. How many more 
marbles has A than B? (or, how many less marbles has B 
than A?). 

Here for explanation and drill the wording may be 
changed to correspond to the primary forms: 
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A has — marbles more than B. B has n marbles. 
A has p marbles. 

Similarly where p<n, the wording is the same except 
that more and less are interchanged. 

Where the conditional if is used, as in the following 
problem: 

If I had 9 marbles more, I should have 15 marbles. How 
many marbles have I? 

Then A = what I have. 

B = what I have not. 

The wording may be rearranged: 

A is 9 less than B. Bis 15. What is A? 

When the comparative of other adjectives is used in place 
of more and less, for instance, taller and shorter, then 

taller = more tall, 
and shorter = less tall. 

As an illustration of the difference between simple and 
more advanced problems, take these examples: 

1. Mary’s mother put 6 biscuits on a plate. Mary ate 
2 biscuits. How many biscuits were then on the plate? 

2. Mary’s mother put some biscuits on a plate. Mary 
ate 2 biscuits. She left 4 biscuits on the plate. How 
many biscuits did her mother put on the plate? 

Though there is no such catch word as left or remained 
in the first problem, there is what may be termed a catch 
sentence—Mary ate 2 biscuits. The fact that Mary ate 
some biscuits implies that they were taken from the plate 
and that subtraction is in order. It is not necessary for 
the pupil to form a train of mental pictures as to the actions 
of Mary and her mother beyond the fact that Mary took 
the biscuits. In the second case a complete mental picture 
of all that transpired in the problem is necessary before 
the pupil can arrive at a solution. The teacher who keeps 
his bright pupils busy on problems containing catch words, 
catch phrases, or even catch sentences, is not doing the best 
he can for those pupils. 
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There are many minor advantages in the use of the card 
index. Pupils who enter a class after the term has begun, 
or pupils entering from another school, and who are not 
familiar with the work on which their classmates have been 
drilled, can be employed on more elementary card exercises 
which will prepare them for the class-room work. Where 
exercises from the cards are copied on the blackboards, 
near-sighted pupils or pupils badly seated can use the cards 
from which the exercises have been copied. In the same 
manner, after the slates are cleared, slow and backward 
pupils can be employed. 

In classes where a division of the pupils in any study 
seems necessary, cards from that study suited to the divi- 
sions can be sorted out. The same procedure holds where 
the ability of the class fluctuates from year to year, as it 
usually does. 

The difficulty which faces the principal or superintendent 
at the end of every school year as to whoshould be promoted, 
if left to the teacher, puts too much of a premium upon the 
personal preferences of the latter. If the promotions are 
made upon examinations propounded by one not in daily 
contact with the pupils, a great deal is left to chance. I 
believe examinations based upon a well arranged system 
of card indexes would go a long way toward getting not only 
the teacher’s information acquired by close contact with 
the pupils, but also the perspective of the principal, when 
promotion time comes around. 

The chief objection to card indexes is that the cards get 
out of place or are lost altogether. Where the cards under 
any particuliar heading have some distinctive mark, they 
‘an be easily replaced. As to getting lost, this can hardly 
be the case unless the cards are used for evening study 
and removed from the class-room. 

JAMES W. HOWSON, 


Instructor in the California Institution for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 


NEW APPARATUS FOR TESTING HEARING.* 


EverYONE who has faced the practical problem of trying 
to discover the pupils of a school who are deficient in hearing 
knows how unsatisfactory are all the methods and devices 
within the reach of the common-school teacher. 

There is some truth in the statement that in the hands 
of an expert the whispering test or the watch test is reason- 
ably satisfactory. But we are not all experts and yet we 
all want to test our children and we want accurate results. 

We need an apparatus that gives a uniform sound, that 
‘an be easily operated, that cannot be affected by the child’s 
desire to appear well, and that is reasonable in price. 

We have been using in our Summer School a new Audio- 
meter that fulfils all these requirements. It is designed by 
J. M. McCallie, of Trenton, New Jersey. 

The sound is made by the falling of a small hammer 
inside a sound-proof box. A part or all of this sound is 
conveyed to the ear by rubber tubes. Thus we are freed 
at once from all echoes or other phenomena due to the 
acoustic properties of the room in which the testing is 
being done. 

The amount of sound passing out to the ear is controlled 
by turning a graduated wheel. One turn varies the amount 
from all to none. The circumference being divided into 
a hundred parts, the reading at any point shows at a glance 
what percentage of the total sound is the least that can be 
heard. Comparisons are thus accurately and quickly 
made. 

Since the operator produces.the sound within the box 
by a movement so slight as to be imperceptible to the 
subject, an incorrect answer can be checked instantly. 


*Translated from Eos for April, 1910. 
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By an equally slight movement the sound can be turned 
from one ear into the other or into both ears. This is a 
splendid check and also a very delicate means of comparison 
of the two ears. 

It requires only about a minute and a half to make a test. 
It can be used satisfactorily in any orderly schoolroom. 
The whole thing is only about three and one-half inches in 
each dimension. There are no complicated parts to get 
out of order. 

We have used it with the greatest satisfaction, testing 
our children and getting sure results in cases that could not 
be tested by any other method. 

Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity 
with which it can be used this apparatus will certainly 
appeal to specialists, teachers, aurists, and psychologists. 

The inventor is a practical school man of experience and 
this probably accounts for the success of the instrument 
as a practical schoolroom utensil, yet scientifically accurate. 


HENRY H. GODDARD, 
Director of the Department of Psychological Research in the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, Vineland, N. J. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN EX-EDUCATOR OF THE 
DEAF .*#—YV. 


In the first article of this series I spoke of the disagreement 
existing between the educated deaf of our day and the 
expert educators. In that connection I added: “I am 
convinced that the secret of that persisting disagreement 
lies in the fact that the destiny of deaf people rests too 
completely in the hands of hearing people.’ This state- 
ment raises certain very grave questions, akin to issues 
that men have always considered worthy of the closest 
attention and most desperate struggle. When one class 


*Continued from the May number of the Annals, page 254. 
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controls another class, either wholly or as to any vital 
interest, the latter is in a very unsafe position. I firmly 
believe that the deaf are in just such a position to-day 
relative to the most vital interest of their lives—educational 
development. Let us examine the situation. 


THe Most Viraut INTEREST OF THE 


Sharp and deep is the contrast between the conditions 
under which a hearing man develops into maturity and the 
parallel conditions for the deaf man. When the former 
reviews retrospectively the forces that have made him what 
he is, he will not even assign first place to his school teacher, 
but to parents, home, and community; for these influences 
played upon him more individually, constantly, and power- 
fully than could the school teacher with many others in 
charge and only twenty-five hours per week. 

But when a deaf citizen engages in like retrospect how 
utterly different is the series of experiences memory will 
unfold to him! It was not until withdrawn from parents, 
home, and community that constructive mental life began. 
Then, mark you carefully, he was literally shaped like clay 
in the hands of the potter, under a system devised, regulated, 
and conducted by a small segregated group of specialists. 
Yea; memory will tell him how they controlled him during 
every waking hour, shaped him to their will, supplied the 
only character models he could witness daily, the only 
sources of guidance for head and heart. 

Is it any wonder, then, that our best deaf citizenship, 
concerned for the welfare of their class, should take intense 
interest in the place where such as they must be born again, 
nursed into full mental and moral stature in a mould 
prepared for them—not by men deaf like themselves, but 
by men totally inexperienced in living under that handicap? 
The fact is that the relation of education to his whole life 
is so dominant and fate-controlling that no deaf citizen 
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could be indifferent to the matter without dishonor to 
himself and his brethren. 

In short, important as are the schools and the part they 
play in a normal citizen’s life, vastly greater and more 
fate-controlling is the part played in the deaf citizen’s 
life by the school that educates him. The more impressive 
will this truth seem the more carefully one examines the 
contrast between the school years of a normal child and 
those of a deaf child in all the attendant conditions. 

Our deaf citizens, therefore, have ample reason to watch 
the conduct of this department of education with a vigilance 
equal to that with which any of our citizens watch taxation, 
legislation, or any other phase of control exercised over 
them by elected authorities. 


Too Mucu Non-Dear ContROL. 


I come now to a matter upon which there will be far more 
disposition in various quarters to take issue with me. 
Nevertheless, it iswithout hesitation, after years of unspoken 
thought on the subject, that I enter upon a defence of the 
main declaration about to be made. The time has come 
to say it and to discuss the principles involved. 

Very slowly, but at last completely, I have reached the 
heart-felt conviction that, in a business of such vital 
moment to the deaf citizenship of our country as is the 
matter of education, this deaf citizenship is far too much 
excluded from representation and participation in the control 
of that business. To this I attribute the more or less wide 
divergence between many educators of the deaf and the 
deaf themselves in regard to several aspects of the educa- 
tional work being done. To this will be due in course of 
time, if not already existent, various forms of error in 
theory and of bad management, disastrous to the true 
interests of deaf people. In any case the situation as a 
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whole is by no means satisfactory, and deserves thorough 
consideration along the line here emphasized. 

Those in charge of deaf-mute education have long striven 
to disabuse the public mind of the notion that our schools 
for the deaf are “asylums” containing some class of help- 
less “inmates.” The fact is, of course, that these schools 
are strictly a part of our public school system. 

The public are further assured by our educators of the 
deaf that their pupils are prepared to live good useful lives 
along with the rest of the people at large. The public 
is led to believe, and rightly so, that our educated deaf 
people will compare favorably in intelligence, thrift, and 
character with the masses of our population. 

Now, then, if the above general statements are true, 
should not this deaf population have a voice in controlling 
the theory and practice of their own educational system 
just as truly as the hearing public is entitled to the parallel 
right? In the great public school system the legislators 
controlling it, the trustees directing it, the superintendents 
and teachers conducting it, are themselves people who have 
passed through the system. They know what it is, where 
its weaknesses are, where opportunities for improvement 
lie, because they themselves were educated by it. Further- 
more, all these school authorities are dealing with pupils 
whose sense equipment and outlook upon life is the same 
as their own, not with pupils radically different from what 
they were themselves as pupils. 

Turning, however, to that department of our public 
education devoted to deaf children, we find a positively 
startling exception to the general principle of our American 
organization. Though the claim is made that the deaf 
graduate will compare well on the average with hearing 
graduates in all aspects of citizenship, yet, when we inspect 
the system of education for the former, we find that deaf 
citizens have practically no voice in directing matters, 
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that the entire system is controlled and administered by 
the non-deaf class. 

Nor is this all. The non-deaf educators of the deaf are 
engaged in a form of education so little understood by the 
the public at large that they are practically exempt from 
the wholesome and always needed check of intelligent 
disinterested criticism. Really effective inspection and 
pertinent criticism by people outside the system is out of 
the question. 

There is but one small section of the non-professional 
outside public who do understand what life is in a school 
for the deaf, just how its details actually are managed, etc., 
and this section is made up of intelligent deaf alumni of 
these schools. In them alone, outside the immediate 
personnel of the schools, is to be found intimate acquaint- 
ance with the system by which our deaf people are being 
educated, with its good and bad points, its practical results 
under the life test, ete. Curiously enough, however, these 
are the very people who, though more vitally concerned and 
better qualified to know than any other portion of the 
general public, are most completely without any effective 
influence at the council boards where policies are framed 
and working theories formulated! 

Not even yet has the whole case been stated, for, as con- 
sciousness of their anomalous position has been awakened, 
the deaf citizenship of our country has moved toward 
organization, entered protest, and endeavored to get a 
hearing. This is entirely in line with numberless precedents 
whereby alone other classes of our population, e. g., miners, 
mill operatives, capitalists, and others have secured their 
unions,” “associations” 
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rights by organizing “leagues, 
without limit. 

But the reception accorded to this movement among 
our deaf population by perhaps a considerable majority of 
those in charge of educating that class has likewise been 
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in line with ample but less honorable precedent, viz., the 
reception accorded, for instance, by the capitalist class 
to the idea of organized labor, or by the once small exclusive 
voting class in England to the demand for an extension of 
the suffrage. It has never been a welcome idea among 
any class who stood securely in control of the interests 
of another class, that the latter should be admitted to a 
share in authority. Such movements to secure a voice 
in control have always met resistance, and just so it has been 
in respect of our deaf people and their effort to gain a due 
share of representation. When it is desired to impress 
the tax payer, then the results achieved for the deaf are 
placed at a high level, but when the deaf graduates come 
forward and offer suggestion or criticism as to the manage- 
ment of their schools, then suddenly there is a new view 
of them put forward. They are not fit to judge of educa- 
tional matters. No one, least of all a legislature or board 
of directors, should give more than a polite pretence 
of attention to them! It is a very old story in human 
experience, and history still is repeating itself. 


Can THE Dear LEAD THE DEAF? 


I once heard a prominent and active director of a leading 
school for the deaf say pointedly that he did not believe 
any advantage could arise to the deaf themselves. through 
consulting them or giving them any voice in the direction 
of their own educational affairs. This would be like letting 
the deaf lead the deaf. Such a view may be defended 
with great plausibility, but will not survive careful examin- 
ation. 

Men love unrestricted authority and never willingly 
admit the need of sharing it with other interested parties. 
Monarchs, aristocracies, and priestly hierarchies have 
ever resisted a concession of power to classes formerly 
under submissive control. Nor have they been without 
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a political philosophy to cite in their own support. In 
substance the same philosophy is always cited in defence 
of that particular position. It applies even to the immedi- 
ate subject now under discussion. Hence we must examine 
it briefly. 

Monopolists of power always claim that circumstances 
have peculiarly fitted them for control, and that they can 
manage affairs in behalf of all classes better than the latter 
could for themselves. They point to the obviously greater 
intelligence, superior acquaintance with affairs, and 
accumulated experience possessed by themselves as com- 
pared with the masses. It is inconceivable, they exclaim, 
that his majesty’s subjects, engrossed in daily toil, or my 
lord duke’s simple-minded tenants can by any means know 
what is best for them. Merely to state the case is to settle 
it, so think king and duke. 

I need hardly say that precisely the same arguments are 
cited to-day, with but slight change in titles and language, 
to justify the monopoly of authority over deaf-mute 
education by non-deaf people. How can the experienced 
expert in educating deaf children learn anything useful 
from those he once instructed as children? Why, the 
proposition is absurd, so it seems. 

And yet—and yet, it is the peculiar glory of the English 
race that by fifteen centuries of resolute conflict it has 
forced kings, barons, and ecclesiastics to concede that rulers 
have something to learn from the ruled. It is the glory of 
our own young republic that throughout its wide expanse 
government rests upon the judgment and consent of the 
governed—not of those who govern. What, then, was the 
fault with that other most plausible philosophy, cited by 
kings and barons? Let us see. 

For present purposes it will be sufficient to point out 
two fundamental defects: (1) However superior in quali- 
fication the few may be as compared with the many, the 
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former can never see life from the view-point of the latter, 
cannot appreciate the needs of the masses, because utterly 
inexperienced in the life of poverty and hard toil; and (2) 
it is not alone a matter of knowing what is best for those 
under control, but also of having the heart to do what is 
best for them regardless of advantage to self. 

Reflect upon those two considerations, not to go any 
further, and you will see why no people or class can ever 
afford to entrust their interests to the control of any 
person or group of persons without careful guarantees 
against abuse. You will see why the American people are 
organized politically, religiously, educationally (with one 
exception, now under discussion), and in every other phase, 
upon the great principle that every man is entitled to be 
consulted upon any act of authority affecting his welfare. 
You will see why the exclusion of deaf citizens from any 
pro rata share in directing the affairs of their educational 
system is un-American in principle, is thoroughly unsafe 
for the deaf themselves, and will eventually lead to abuse 
of exclusive authority in the hands of hearing people. I 
doubt very much whether our people at large would tolerate 
this situation, if they really understood it. 

But the public does not understand it. The same non- 
deaf class of specialists that have the business well in their 
own hands have been also the only source of information 
to the public, creating such impressions and communicating 
such facts as were convenient for the public to know. The 
public does not know that, with only one or two exceptions, 
no board of directors in this country contains a deaf repre- 
sentative, that in many schools no deaf adult persons are 
present—the entire machinery being conducted by the 
non-deaf class—that other schools are working toward that 
consummation as an ideal condition of affairs. 

It may seem ideal to have such a school, where, from the 
directors down to the supervisors immediately attending the 
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children, every person is of the non-deaf class, is without 
personal experience of what it is to struggle with a great 
physical and psychological handicap, and operates without 
check from any source representing the handicapped class. 
Such an organization may be ideal from the standpoint of 
the non-deaf, from the standpoint of a given theory, or 
from other standpoints. But what of that? Every 
standpoint is false and vicious in its influence, save one— 
the standpoint of the life that confronts this world with a 
fearful handicap, and none who never themselves occupied 
that position can safely trust their own mere imagination 
as against the word of the sufferer himself. I care not how 
wise and good the hearing man may be, he has much to 
learn from the deaf man battling through life on four senses 
only, even as the cultured and trained statesman has much 
to learn from the toiling masses who speak through the 
ballot-box. 

It is a subtle form of arrogance to assume that you 
possess more complete knowledge of what works well or ill 
for another man than he knows himself, merely because in 
a general way you may be higher in the scale of culture or 
breadth of experience or expert knowledge. He is not 
living his life on your plane or with your lights, and therefore 
may have experiences you know nothing about. If in 
any way you exercise power over his welfare, yet refuse 
to note carefully what he declares to be good or bad from 
his view-points, then you are exhibiting the spirit that 
quickly breeds tyrants. 

To see, as I have often seen, some non-deaf person of 
only a few years acquaintance with the deaf undertake, 
with the naive assurance born of superficial insight, to tell 
a wonder-smitten public just exactly the proper remedy 
for this sore handicap upon life, is to behold something 
worse than human vanity. It is tragic irony, for when 
vanity sacifices only its own dupe there is at least a certain 
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justice in the situation. But when it works mischief in 
other lives, then the terrible smile of Mephistopheles lurks 
close in the background. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


I have not argued, be it understood, that the deaf should 
lead the deaf. It would be as absurd to place deaf-mute 
education entirely in their hands as to place government 
in the hands of laborers and mechanics. Yet the latter 
may vote, and even achieve office in their own government. 
In a public business conducted expressly to promote the 
welfare of the deaf as one class of our citizenship, that 
class should have a due proportion of influence and are 
entitled to participate in the work itself. 

Again, I have not stated that the deaf people are on the 
average by any means equal in qualifications to the non- 
deaf experts now in charge of the educational system. The 
merest novice in political or social science knows that the 
masses are able to find expression for their grievances, 
ambitions, or ideals, only through the action of leaders. 
Every class in society contains individuals that in station 
and feeling are thoroughly one with their class, but are 
exceptionally gifted with power to formulate what the 
rest know or feel in unexpressed manner. Through these 
leaders the masses speak their will and move toward their 
objects. It is even so with the deaf as a class to-day. 

But I have intended expressly to affirm, as a fixed con- 
viction, with reasons given, that our deaf people are to-day 
in a very anomalous and unsafe position. For them 
education is a matter of supreme importance. This 
education is to-day provided by a system that takes entire 
charge of the deaf child—body, mind, and spirit—at a 
tender age, and moulds him according to certain aims 
and methods. ; 
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This system is not subject to effective criticism at the 
hands of the general public. Even inspection of its inner 
workings and actual results by officers representing the 
State is notoriously ineffective. 

Those in control of the system are not themselves of the 
same class as the people whose education for life they have 
in charge. Scarcely anywhere is a representative of the deaf 
present with the board of directors to caution them against 
error in* their deliberations concerning an unfamiliar 
handicap in life. Yet there are now many States contain- 
ing deaf citizens perfectly able to give sound advice on 
such occasions, and at least as well qualified to advise on 
such matters as the majority of gentlemen now serving 
as directors. 

Many of the experts conducting schools for the deaf 
believe in having at least several intelligent deaf persons 
of high character to share in the work, but many others 
deliberately exclude them. In such institutions the entire 
system is, therefore, being carried on without any reference 
whatever to the possible suggestions and criticisms that 
might be offered by intelligent deaf persons. Is it possible 
for any American citizen, not bound up in habit and 
prejudice with reference to this particular matter, to look 
upon that condition of affairs and regard it as safe and 
wholesome for the class thus utterly without respectable 
opportunity at any point to make complaint or restrain 
the vagaries of theory? Nothing could prevail upon me 
to let a child of mine pass into the control of such an institu- 
tion, where not a human being in authority over him had 
ever drunk of the cup that he must drink or submitted in 
his turn to the exactions he must sustain. 

In this series of reflections I have often reiterated 
the idea, but it needs everlasting emphasis, and I will 
venture, in conclusion, to restate it once more. We, who 
never have been deaf, are all too prone to think we can do 
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all things needful for the silence-bound mind and heart 
without aid or guidance from that region of human experience. 
But it is a piece of arrogance, fraught with evil consequences 
to the very ones we would help. I have slowly but com- 
pletely lost faith in the power of any non deaf person to 
see life accurately as it unfolds day by day, year by year, 
in company and in solitude, in joy or in grief, in success or 
in failure, to the man whose consciousness contains no 
sense of the myriad phenomena of sound—no experience 
with the human voice. He moves in a region differing 
from ours, not merely in degree, but in kind. While we 
know much that he can never know, yet just as surely he 
knows much that we can never grasp. 

Hence it were well that governors and _ legislatures, 
directors, superintendents, and teachers beware, if their 
philanthropy is sincere, how they proceed in the name 
of benefaction to the deaf without taking counsel with the 
deaf at every important step. And were I a deaf citizen 
I would never rest easy of conscience till I had done all 
I could to secure recognition of the right of the deaf to a 
proper share in the management of their most vital public 
interest. 

JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, 


Professor in Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
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THE THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF- 
MUTE. AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
TRUE FOUNDATION OF DEAF-MUTE _IN- 
STRUCTION .*—VIII. 


CHaptrer IV.—Continued. 


THE AcQUISITION OF Worp LANGUAGE BY THE Drar- 
MvutTE IN ITS NATURAL CONNECTION WITH THE SIGN 
LANGUAGE. 


Let us further investigate the relation of the sign lan- 
guage and word language to thought on the basis of these 
two special questions: 1. Does the deaf-mute think “in” 
signs? 2. Does the hearing person think “in” words or, as 
has recently been asserted, “in sound perceptions?” 

There is no conception that more clearly expresses the 
connection between thinking and speaking than that which 
regards language as a “function” of thought. Considered 
from this point of view we have before us in the assertions 
that the deaf-mute thinks “in” signs and the hearing 
person “in” words, an incomplete definition, an analytical 
judgment. The content of thought does not wholly find 
expression in any language. “Not all experience can be 
grasped by thought; not every train of thought has at its 
command means of expression and designation.” When 
we regard the deaf-mute, we at once perceive that he can 
never fully represent in the sign language what he has 
experienced and recognized in hisconception and perception ; 
he can only grasp this or that feature of it and use this as a 
reference to the whole, therefore asasign. As the sign con- 
forms to a definite content of the process of conception, its 
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similarity thereto is readily perceived by all whose attention 
and activity in the act of perception are directed in the 
same manner as those of the deaf-mute. Schdéttle and 
Vatter emphatically declare that the sign language pos- 
sesses only the capacity of “representation; that it does 
not acquire that of “naming” ideas. But is “naming”’ 
anything else than designating, and can we do anything 
else with a sign than represent it either for the eye or the ear? 

It is said that the deaf-mute thinks “‘in pictures,” and the 
opinion prevails that he thus does something peculiar and 
abnormal. He indeed thinks in pictures, but so do we; and 
these pictures have regular coherence. For this regular 
coherence of the picture, that is, for the idea, the deaf-mute 
has in his gesture a sign which he can again represent to 
himself only in the picture. We can separate the gesture 
from the idea and distinguish the sign from the thing 
designated. We have before us two psychical pictures which 
point to each other, since they depend upon each other, but 
the idea is not the gesture and the gesture is not the idea. 

The statement that the deaf-mute thinks in signs is the 
expression of a false, or at any rate an insufficient, under- 
standing of the process of thought and language. When the 
deaf-mute expresses the idea “hare” by placing his hands 
at the sides of his head and reproducing the movement of 
the animal’s long ears, he thinks not merely of the “long 
ears” and nothing else; nay, the sign only introduces the 
conception of the idea in its content and extent, while the 
process of the thought may under some circumstances take 
a much more extended and comprehensive course. But 
if the picture is speedily abandoned, the deaf-mute has the 
distinct feeling which tells him: You know how it proceeds 
here; you have to do with an animal that can run very 
swiftly, that has many enemies, that is shot by the hunter, 
that is fetched by the dog, that gives a good roast, etc. 
Every single thought, if it clearly appeared in the conscious- 
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ness, would have to be conceived in a picture, and we would 
find that with every picture there is associated a gesture 
process of indicative character. As the “general form” of 
the idea controls the whole thought connection, so does one 
gesture sign predominate, while the others retire in the 
consciousness. 

Since we are striving to ascertain the true relationship 
of the sign language to the thought of the deaf-mute, let 
us consider still further the opinion that the deaf-mute 
thinks “in” signs. In this little word “in” there seems to 
be a significance which may be able to throw new light upon 
the relation of the deaf-mute to the sign language. 

It has often been said that the sign-language lies in 
the “nature” of the deaf-mute and that it is therefore so 
hard to combat. We must here return to what has been 
previously stated. In our conception the idea is closely 
connected with the pictures which arise from our action, 
from our whole attention. In the formation of these 
pictures there comes into motion our whole self-activity, 
without which there is no comprehension and no under- 
standing. The consciousness of our self-activity, of our 
“‘observing”’ and our “‘ grasping,’ is indeed interrupted now 
and then by the perception of something foreign, which 
breaks in upon us from outside, but it is so closely inter- 
woven with the content of the thing perceived that it 
cannot really be disconnected from it. Our own self- 
activity independently arouses sensations and conceptions 
which enter into the content of the perception and in this 
manner aid to characterize it through personal additions. 
When the perception of the thing to be observed is accom- 
plished, there, arises a sense of satisfaction in our own self- 
activity and with this a feeling of pleasure in the “real.” 

The fact that we introduce our own ego, our own feeling 
and desire, into our comprehension, also establishes that 
wonderful connection between the world of ideas and that 
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of their signs. Oh the basis of this connection ideas live in 
us and we in them. Thus we fully comprehend why the 
deaf-mute naturally values the sign language and practises 
it with a feeling of satisfaction and success. He sees in it 
his own self-activity; through it he finds out how his own 
personal life is connected with the sign and embodied 
therein. In this sense alone is it correct to say that the 
deaf-mute thinks in signs, because they are founded in his 
nature. ‘Thinking means living.” The deaf-mute uses the 
sign language because he lives in it. Now this language 
again appears before us in its full significance. The sup- 
porters of the pure oral method strive to bring it into dis- 
credit by saying that the deaf-mute “thinks in signs.’ 
We see herein a proof of its inseparable connection with 
the mental life of the deaf. 

It is now no longer difficult for us to obtain a deeper com- 
prehension of the other question, which asks whether .or 
not the hearing person thinks in words. Schéttle and 
Vatter, in judging the sign language and spoken language;— 
proceed from the theory that the latter is able to “name”’ 
a thing, while the former can only “represent.” They 
believe that only that which can be named bears the char- 
acter of the idea. Since the uneducated deaf-mute does 
not name anything, that is, designate it with words, they 
think he cannot arrive at ideas. Herein we clearly see 
that Schéttle, Vatter, and all who agree with them con- 
cerning the nature of word language, ascribe to the word 
itself the exclusive power of forming ideas. They thus, 
though unconsciously, place themselves on the standpoint 
of “verbalism,” that dogma which taught that the words 
contain the ideas and that the word as such at all times 
correctly expresses the idea. But even in the early middle 
ages a champion of verbalism wrote: “He who directs his 
attention only to the sounds, not to the thought;: who 
clings to the words, not to the meaning, cannot be a correct 
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judge. For it is the intention of what is spoken that gives 
meaning to the word; if this is not recognized, what is 
the word but mere wind (ventus, flatus vocis)?’’* 

It is far from my intention to accuse any representative 
of the pure oral method—for instance, Mr. Vatter of Frank- 
fort on the Main—of practising verbalism in his instruction. 
But his theory regarding the sign language and word lan- 
guage, which he seems to have taken unconsciously from 
Schéttle, leads to an erroneous opinion concerning the 
recognition of ideas and therefore to an incorrect judgment 
with respect to the sign and the word. 

We do not think in “words” in the sense which the 
champions of the direct association with speech, or even 
the verbalists, suppose. We are able, as has been shown, 
to separate the sign as well as the word from the idea. 
Still the thought that the word is in some way very closely 
connected with the idea cannot be wholly set aside; but, 
as we shall soon see, the eulogists of word language cannot 
make capital out of this; on the contrary they lament 
that word language seems foreign to the deaf-mute from 
the first and that it remains foreign to his disposition all 
his life. 

The word in itself does not characterize the idea. But 
we have above already called attention to the great signif- 
icance of the acoustic clement in the word, and this alone 
explains why hearing people assume that the word consti- 
tutes the idea, since this is contained in the word. The 
sound of the word so excites our aesthetic feeling that our 
perception of the real and the foreign is thus interrupted, 
even for a time suppressed. The thing perceived is in this 
manner really characterized by the sound picture, and in 
the conception the acoustic element again so powerfully 
presents itself, that we are liable to receive the impression 
that in the sound of the word something belonging to the 


*“Entheticus” of John of Salisbury, 1120-1180. 
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idea itself approaches us. Added to this is the thousand- 
fold repetition of the word-sound, as it is presented to the 
child learning to speak, and the peculiarly marked pro- 
nunciation of it by others, which is so easily perceived by 
the hearing child. The hearing person feels that the idea 
and the spoken word strive to combine with almost irre- 
sistible force. When we begin to perceive and compre- 
hend, we seek for a “name,” for a word; when the thing is 
understood it appears to exist and live for us in the name; 
but it appears so only because the word arouses within us 
life-processes which are most closely united with our trains 
of thought. Understood in this sense, we recognize that 
even in the statement that the hearing person thinks “in” 
words, there is a grain of truth; but the definition, as before 
said, is incomplete, and it requires a close investigation to 
distinguish what in it is true. 

As the acoustie element does not exist for the deaf-mute, 
it is almost impossible to create within him a bond between 
the idea and the spoken word. Knowledge and experience, 
however, teach us that it is possible to a certain degree. 
But for him the sign, which is closely interwoven with his 
emotional life, is much more significant than the spoken 
word, which is feebly emphasized in his feelings. For this 
reason the sign language is and will remain of fundamental 
importance in his instruction. Where knowledge is to be 
clearly and distinctly brought to his consciousness, the 
gesture must under all circumstances be recognized and 
cultivated as the sign of the life process connected with his 
comprehension. In the sign language he best comprehends 
himself; this is to him the element and symbol of his own 
“life process;’ with the learning of the word he begins to 
comprehend and understand his fellow-men, but only in 
so far as the word becomes understood by him through 
signs. In all learning the essential point is the “life process 
of comprehension,” and all instruction must regard this. 
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It is for us the “higher unity” of the sign language and 
spoken language. He who studies and properly judges the 
‘life process of comprehension” will understand that the 
sign language and spoken language must go hand in hand, 
if the intellectual development of the deaf-mute is to be 
carried on in a natural manner. 

The strictest advocates of the pure oral method come 
in a certain respect very close to the thought just expressed, 
inasmuch as they regard “pantomime” and “action” as 
valuable means of representation, without which vital 
instruction cannot be given.* With this admission the 
theory of the pure oral method is punctured at the outset, 
and shows itself weak in theory and in practice. This had 
long been suspected, and at the Convention of Teachers. of 
the Deaf in Augsburg several voices called attention to it 
when Mr. J. Vatter in his paper favored “ pantomime and 
action.” But the fact was not clearly recognized on account 
of the prejudice against the sign language. 

First, as regards pantomine, they were under the impres- 
sion that there was a difference in kind between panto- 
mimic motions and the motions of the hand for the purpose 
of language expression, and they maintained that “facial 
expression and gestures are not natural signs.”’t The 
whole mistake lay in an insufficient knowledge of the 
“psychology of sensation.” In the second chapter we 
have shown how one comes to an understanding of sensa- 
tions; the following may here be added. We grasp the 
course of a sensation in pictures, which appear in us through 
our action at the time the sensation controls our con- 
sciousness. The sensation of pleasure, for instance, is 
thus manifested: the eyes are opened wider, they beam : oul 


#See Report of the Third Convention of German Teachers of the 
Deaf at Augsburg (1894), Paper by Mr. J. Vatter on “The Insuring of 
the Oral Method,’’ pages 44-46. 

tSee Roose, “ Die deutsche Methode und die Gebiarde,” Organ, 1892, 
page 103. 
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shine, the muscles of the face become animated, the range 
of vision is extended, the head is raised, the breath becomes 
deeper and more vigorous; one involuntarily raises the 
arms and would like to embrace the object of pleasure, ete. 
These motor effects unite in the conception of a whole picture 
out of which we take certain features and regard them as 
a characteristic sign which indicates the whole process. 
Where we see the characteristic effects of the sensation of 
pleasure, we infer the presence of this condition of mind; 
we let the sensation arise in us by seeking to reproduce it in 
brief outlines, often in mere inceptions. Especially in rapid 
thinking we indicate the sensations which constantly accom- 
pany our thoughts only in brief pantomimic movements, 
in gestures, by the tone of the voice and the rapidly changing 
physical attitude. 

The sensations are contents of our consciousness and as 
such they are the object of our perception and recognition ; 
otherwise how should we be able to master them? By 
striving to grasp and designate our sensations we place 
them within the sphere of our knowledge, we learn to 
differentiate and objectify them. But if we wish to retain 
the sensations as objects of our knowledge, we must desig- 
nate them in language, Just as we do the conceptions and 
ideas which we receive from the so-called outer world. 
Here as there, and there as here, the natural gesture plays 
the same highly important part. Whoever recognizes the 
natural gesture as the means of expression and designation 
for the world of sensations, can never deny its value in 
the realm of conceptions, if he does not want to delude him- 
self. With the admission that it would be mental suicide 
to attempt to suppress the expressions of the life of sensa- 
tion and limit them to mere words, one recognizes tne fact 
that there can be no deaf-mute instruction without the use 
of gestures. This recognition, however, is included in the 
other, that all comprehension comes through signs. Where 
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one has to deal with hearing children, the voice alone can 
arouse the life of sensation, and indicate the direction of 
thought; but in these latter days teachers have learned to 
ralue the gesture here also, especially in the new pedagogy, 
which estimates the natural expressions of the child’s mind 
very differently from the instruction conducted in the spirit 
of intellectualism. 

That at the present time one cannot speak of a really 
pure oral method we are shown also by an investigation of 
the idea of action. The advocates of the pure oral method 
are visibly embarrassed as soon as they leave the narrow 
limits of descriptive object teaching. As long as they had 
to deal with outer, tangible, sharply outlined things, which 
they could easily show, or, so to speak, stick the children’s 
noses upon (by the way, this is also a gesture sign and 
a very significant one), the pure oral method could, regarded 
purely superficially, be carried on without conspicuous 
gesture signs; but as soon as they had to deal with people’s 
thoughts and actions, as, for instance, in teaching biblical 
history, in individual reading, in representing the occur- 
rences of daily life, etc., they immediately perceived that 
little was accomplished by the use of the mere word, and 
that therefore the word must be explained and supported 
by imitative action and gestures. They, therefore, recom- 
mended pantomime and action, that is, the self-active 
representation of human actions, human life. The sign 
language, it is true, was to be avoided and eluded; but only 
those who practised the ostrich policy could avoid seeing 
that in action one also had to deal with the sign language. 

‘“Action”’ is nothing else than the representation in signs 
of the procedure in individual cases. But the action must 
not merely pass before the eye, it must also be compre- 
hended. From the individual action the mind abstracts 
the “‘ general form of the occurrence,” and for this it creates 
a characteristic sign that indicates the activity. Deaf-mute 
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children, for instance, are to be taught to comprehend with 
full consciousness the idea “write,” and the word is to be 
given them. Now if the teacher takes a pen in hishand and 
sits down before a book and makes the motions of writing — 
he may also really write and let the pupils write—the ques- 
tion arises: Is the sign excluded here? Not at all. The 
mind does not stop with the several activities, it seeks for 
the feature which will best explain the whole activity. 
With the act of writing there is involuntarily forced upon 
the mind the movement of the right hand, with which we 
guide the pen up and down to produce letters. This sign 
is understood by the whole world, and it especially im- 
presses itself upon the deaf-mute; in fact it has impressed 
itself upon him long before the teacher could give him the 
spoken word for it. What does it matter then if teachers 
and pupils, in order to characterize the whole activity, 
make the sign in question, and even make it directly before 
the spoken word is given? Do you say that in that case the 
deaf-mute will not care for the spoken word because he had 
the sign? <A foolish objection! When he feels the general 
human purpose of the spoken word, when he is given short 
sentences with which he can immediately begin to do 
something in daily life, he will value and cherish the word, 
even if he knows the sign perfectly and has used it a thou- 
sand times. If, however, the word is learned only to 
increase the “vocabulary” or for grammatical practice, it 
may be retained by the memory, but it will not be used, 
however forcibly the sign may have been suppressed 
from beginning to end. The sign in no way renders 
the word superfluous nor its purpose illusory; but a system- 
atic language instruction separated from real life makes 
the word a mere ballast for the mind, which it throws away 
as soon as it can. 

With the recognition of “pantomime and action” even 
the opponents of the sign language have made important 
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headway in the comprehension of the statement: “ All 
comprehension is a comprehension through signs.’ This 
proves that a truth can never be fully suppressed, and that 
even its opponents actually live on it; they may be able to 
distort its shape, but never to destroy its power. Where 
we oppose an idea, we really stand upon the same ground 
with it; we have only to discover in what direction that lies 
which the opposing ideas have in common. 

“Pantomime and action” are and will remain valuable 
aids in the instruction of the deaf, and every teacher who is 
in earnest in carrying out the life processes of compre- 
hension will faithfully use them; but their true worth is 
recognized only by the teacher who realizes that they are 
sign representations of the processes of sensation and 
thought, in which the sign language is not excluded but 
forms the nucleus of the whole mental activity. 

The sign language indeed still has strong opponents 
among German teachers of the deaf---we must take into 
account deeply rooted prejudices—but whoever favors and 
recommends the use of ‘‘pantomine and action” fights 
against the sign language with a broken sword. I have 
freed myself from the prejudice against signs—it has 
truly cost me much struggle and laborand I can only 
invite others to a similar process of self-correction with the 
words: Go thou and do likewise! 

We will now no longer avoid the question which brings 
us closer to the practice of deaf-mute instruction: What 
influence must the conclusions to which our investigation 
has brought us have upon the practical form of deaf-mute 
instruction? 

In all instruction one has to deal on one side with teaching 
and on the other with learning. Every pupil is able to 
recognize and separate these two ideas; for it is easier to 
perceive contrasts than to distinguish the features in which 
our ideas agree. Whoever “recognizes the true relation 
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in which teaching and learning are identical” learns to 
comprehend the activity of instruction in a philosophical 
spirit and regards teaching and learning from a_ higher 
standpoint than many a “methodizer.”’ 

Learning is an understanding and comprehension; that 
is, the pupil must understand the teacher in his movements 
of expression and comprehend his thought. This is very 
simple. But is not teaching also a renewed comprehension 
and understanding? 

The teacher must place himself in the psychical position 
of the learner. The more undeveloped and feeble his 
pupils are, the more depends upon this gift of insight and 
sympathy on his part. He must be able to perceive how 
the childish mind proceeds in order to master the material. 
He therefore arranges his material and follows it in thought 
as if he himself had to cover the ground which the pupil 
must pass over in grasping it. He thinks himself into the 
pupil’s place and thus perceives in his own mind whether 
or not the road leads to the desired goal. When he stands 
before the class, he presents the particulars which have 
rendered him essential service in his own premeditated 
preparation; he recognizes the relations in which the 
individual parts stand to one another and so arranges 
these that the whole may be presented to the eye in a 
characteristic picture, in an expressive sign. He who 
proceeds thus practises the art of “forethinking,”’ on 
which all understanding on the part of the learner is based. 
The child, observing the thinking teacher at his work, 
perceives that he is entering into the teacher’s processes of 
thought and life, which become to him a “direct, suggestive 
guide to self-thought.” Involuntarily he imitates the 
teacher in the movements with which he gives expression 
to his thought, and in this way he best and most quickly 
understands him. With his thoughts and sensations he 
treads in the teacher’s footsteps; he “follows in the wake 
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of a foreign thought.” If the art of teaching is to be 
elevated and deepened, the art of forethought must be 
consciously practised, and so used that the pupil may 
readily catch the teacher’s train of thought and follow it 
with enjoyment. Here again we see how closely theory 
and practice are connected. He who does not understand 
the processes of thought, of mental progress, and of learning, 
or who regards them from false points of view, cannot 
truly carry out nor successfully foster the art of forethought. 
In the instruction of the deaf this art can be practised 
only with the aid of the sign language. 
MATTHIAS SCHNEIDER, 


Instructor in the Brunswick School, 
Brunswick, Germany. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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[The following article is extracted from an editorial in the Teacher 
of the Deaf for September, 1910. The opening paragraphs, which we 
omit, refer to the winning of the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Cam- 
bridge University by Mr. G. Annand Mackenzie, mentioned elsewhere 
in the present number of the Annals, and to the high attainments of a 
few other deaf persons who are not named.—FE. A. F.] 

These facts are inspiriting; they impart renewed 
courage and confidence to those who believe that intellectual 
efficiency, endowed with language to represent all its 
purposes, lies at the basis of every success of the deaf, 
whether intellectual, industrial, or social; and they illus- 
trate most forcibly the possibilities of the mind of the deaf. 

But while they do so, they at the same time give cause for 
reflection. Why are there so few of these successes? How 
is it that out of the three or four hundred children who leave 
our schools each year, few, if any, eventually return to give 
proof, in the shape of an honor won, of the value of the 
educational care taken of them? 
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Are we to allow ourselves to become the victims of a 
crippling pessimism, to doubt ourselves and those we teach, 
because, at the moment, we cannot answer these questions 
to our satisfaction? Are we to re-echo a question that was 
recently addressed to us, ‘Language for the deaf, what 
use is it? Better teach them something useful.’ Shall 
we substitute other ideals than that of intellectual develop- 
ment as the aim of our labor? Or, shall we, with Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s great success before us, accept the doctrine of the 
potential intellectual power of the deaf: and endeavor to 
discover how, where, and why our methods of training fall 
short of a truly educational standard, making the utmost of 
the powers existing in them. If we do, then it is clear that 
the cause of the failures we deplore rests not with the deaf, 
but with their conditions, and partly, it may be, with our- 
selves, as teachers. 

It is the obvious duty of teachers to adopt this latter 
course; for only by the improvements resulting from the 
discovery of weakness and error in our educational system 
can the deaf be led to the best and highest in life, whether in 
the direction of higher education, of industrial advance- 
ment, or of social standing. 

Such an investigation is not at all asimple one. It 
involves a survey of the whole life of the child, and of his 
training and environment, from birth to manhood. 

The records of those deaf persons, to whose successes we 
have referred, indicate that there is no one royal road to 
success, no particular open sesame, either of method of 
expression or of the form of educational procedure, which 
will open the gateway to knowledge. Success does not 
depend upon the adoption of either this method, or that; 
nor in every case upon attendance at school; nor even upon 
the administrations of what we term the expert teacher of 
the deaf; for the greatest recorded triumphs of the deaf 
show that either method of teaching is efficient for this 
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service; that other procedures may take the place of school 
instruction; and that the highest success has been achieved 
through the assistance of persons who knew nothing of the 
“idiosyncrasies” of the deaf, as in the case of Miss Sullivan, 
who taught Miss Helen Keller, the blind deaf-mute. 

These are perhaps unusual statements to make, and -yet 
they need not alarm us. They are a natural corollary to 
the acceptance of the doctrine of potential intellectual 
equality between the deaf and those who hear. They 
suggest that while we as teachers believe in the normal 
quality of the deaf mind, we may have, in actual practice, 
wandered away, perhaps far, from normal procedures in 
developing that mind; and that we may have done too 
much, leaving the child to do too little. We may have 
specialized too much, and as a result we may have widened, 
unnecessarily, the gulf between the deaf child and his hear- 
ing fellows. The intense specialization of the earlier 
method of “signs” undoubtedly acted in this way; and it 
is for us, as teachers, to consider whether there is not a 
present tendency to overspecialization in other methods, 
which have now largely superseded the earlier one. The 
secret of intellectual success is not speech, as such, but 
language, no matter how it is accepted and expressed; and 
it is merely confusing means for ends to think otherwise. 
We would not be misunderstood. We gladly concede 
that speech and speech-reading are of untold value to the 
deaf, and we would give them to every deaf person capable 
of acquiring them. But there is a perspective in our work 
in which the development of intelligence, by and through 
language, whatever medium be used to represent it, must 
stand first. 

Language is then the principal thing, and whatever else 
the deaf get, they must get language. But how? Most 
of the deaf persons over whose achievements we rejoice were 
never taught language as it is taught in schools. We may 
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have overspecialized in this direction. Those who dealt 
with them used language; we teach it. Those from whom 
we ourselves acquired language used it; we teach it. What 
facility in the use of language would a child who hears 
develop, if he were barred off from every voice but the 
teacher’s, and then taught in quality and quantity as the 
deaf child is in our class-rooms? If language is to be used 
from the early life of the deaf, what particular mode of 
expressing it should be chosen? Or shall there be more 
than one? These are questions of much importance. It is 
necessary that the form, or forms, to be used shall be direct, 
ready, impressive, easily observed and easily reproduced. 

In the large majority of cases, every attempt to assist 
the child intellectually is reserved till he is admitted into 
school; and in almost as great a number, nothing to help 
the child follows and supplements the work of the school. 
People who ought to know better speak of the “completion 
of education.” In those cases wherein the deaf excel it is 
generally found that parental interest and concern are 
strong; and that, early realizing the deafness of the child, 
effort is put forth to compensate him for his consequent 
loss of heard words. We need not be critical as to the form 
in which these words are given. It is sufficient to know 
that, allowing for the change of medium, the procedure is 
normal; and the result is development, both of thought 
and expression, along normal lines. Parental interest and 
self-denial support the deaf student through infancy, boy- 
hood, and youth; and in manhood the harvest is seen. We 
therefore come to this, that the use of language must be 
commenced in the earliest years of life and continued as 
the medium of communication throughout life. 

There are three main divisions in the life of the usual deaf 
child: pre-school, school, and post-school life. How can we 
influence the life of the child before school age? The excel- 
lent circular of “Instructions to Parents,” issued by the 
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Association,* will, if properly used, do something in this 
direction. There are many parents who will gladly profit 
by its wise injunctions. But there are a number who will 
not. The parent who merely sends his deaf child to school 
in order to escape the legal penalty of default is scarcely 
sufficiently enlightened to trouble himself either to prepare 
the child for instruction or to supplement that instruction 
in after-school life. These things are unfortunately similar 
in the education of normal children; and perhaps most 
teachers, knowing the parents of their pupils, could, from 
that knowledge alone, predict fairly closely the possible 
failures of their work. Our schools cannot, whatever they 
do, supply fully the intellectual losses of infancy and child- 
hood in those cases wherein no interest has been taken in 
the child at home. They may do much, but there will 
always remain the “what might have been” to regret. 
But from every centre of work for the deaf there should be 
an effort made to “catch the child young,” and to influence 
the parents to treat the child as if he could hear, at least 
by using some word form in which the ideas given to his 
brothers and sisters can be given to him. Nothing better 
than the preceptsof the Association’s “Circular to Parents”’ 
is necessary, for it inculcates a normal attitude to the child 
all through. 

The school life of the child is more completely under our 
control. We have ventured to suggest certain points of 
educational procedure for the consideration of teachers. 
In our opinion the whole requirement of to-day is less 
teaching, and more using of language; less theory, more 
practice; less talk of methods and more of the thing to be 
done. The vital question is not how we do the work, but 
whether we really do it; in fine, a proper realization of the 
ends to be won, as distinct from the means to be employed. 


*For this circular, issued by the British Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, see the Annals for last May, pages 294-296. 
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And herein much is involved, perhaps a mild revolution 
of present procedures. It is clear to every observer that 
what is wanted, inside and outside our schools, is language, 
and yet more language. How is this to be realized? The 
necessity for a medium at once ready and clearly intelligible 
is apparent; and we doubt not that the strength of the 
claims of the deaf to a full knowledge of English, their 
power to attain it, and the awakening mind of teachers on 
the matter, will before long evolve a solution of the whole 
question. We shall yet see ordinary lesson books, in vari- 
ous subjects, in use in comparatively junior classes in our 
schools. We shall yet see less use made of special text- 
books on language for the deaf, which will not be the 
primary method of developing language after the earliest 
year or two, but merely the suggestion for collecting, classi- 
fying, and fixing verbal constructions just as modern school 
manuals on English do for children who hear. There is 
no need to multiply the subjects of our curricula; there 
may be too many already included therein. The need is 
rather to approach present subjects more on normal lines 
and not to specialize them out of recognition in order to 
meet wrongly based conceptions of the state of the intelli- 
gence of the deaf. Language must be regarded from a 
different point of view from that in which it is now often 
estimated. It must grow out of the child; but like all 
other growths the materials must come from outside in the 
most easily assimilated form, whatever it be. The principle 
of growth is in the child and his own powers must exert it. 
We, by present teaching, give word upon word and build 
up language according to our own ideas; but the child must 
be the builder and form his own ideas, influenced by the 
teacher. 

Education for the deaf in its earlier days, under the 
régime of pure signing, not unnaturally departed widely 
on one side from the lines of the normal. The pendulum 
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may now have swung some distance in the opposite direc- 
tion, but it hangs far nearer the vertical of truth than 
formerly. We have made much progress, which in educa- 
tion is always a slow procedure, because its results cannot 
be worked out into exact formule nor accurately measured 
by mechanism. We think that the results achieved by 
these deaf persons, results which have led us to write these 
present thoughts, indicate that in their cases the pendulum 
swings very truly, and that valuable lessons for our work 
become thereby available. 

The after-school life of the child is the period to which 
every teacher looks forward with deep concern. Some, 
in their anxiety to ensure, so far as possible, the well-being 
of the child in this period, are reviving, under of course 
improved conditions, various forms of training of an indus- 
trial nature. Others believe, and with reason, that the 
best preparation for this period is along intellectual lines 
and the fullest development of language, with of course 
manual training. We are not now concerned as to which 
is the better procedure; we only refer to it to illustrate the 
general importance placed by every teacher on what is done 
at school to fit the pupil for after-school life. The interest 
of the parents is absolutely essential in this period, if school 
work is to bear its proper fruit. It is possible to release 
parents of their responsibility to too great an extent. That 
which comes for nothing is worth as much, and it may be 
that in these days, when so much is done to relieve the 
parents of deaf children during school-life, they become 
content to allow everything to be done for them afterwards. 
But however this may be, it is the duty of our schools and 
missions to foster the idea of responsibility in these parents, 
so that they will interest themselves in the intellectual and 
industrial advancement of their children when approaching 
adult life. Let them use language naturally in their inter- 
course with these youths, encourage them to associate with 
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hearing friends, to attend evening schools for the study of 
art, intellectual work, and technical subjects. 

We know that the pathway of the deaf must always be 
difficult: yet they may attain to much success in various 
walks of life. But in order to do so they must have the 
encouragement, the guidance, and the assistance of their 
parents and friends, from infancy to manhood; where this 
is assured there is every hope for them. 

We have referred to the comparative rareness of aca- 
demic excellence in the deaf. Some may say with regard to 
genius that “ Nature only makes a big one now and then.” 
We do not think Nature is responsible altogether for the 
scarcity. In the development of the child we believe that 
training and environment are vastly greater factors than 
heredity; else to a large extent our work is vain, becoming 
merely ameliorative rather than constructive. And it is 
that training and environment we desire to see become the 
best we can create. 

Here then is the problem. Not only must we truthfully 
and fearlessly revise our school procedures and, if necessary, 
abandon honored beliefs for others which more closely suit 
the conditions of the child in the twentieth century; but 
we must consider how we can secure the proper training of 
the deaf infant before he comes to school and also the de- 
velopment of the adolescent after he leaves the school. 
This is a big question; but not until we definitely grapple 
with it, as did the friends of the successful deaf persons to 
whom we have referred, shall we find the deaf people of this 
country taking those positions in life that Nature, if properly 
and fully assisted, has qualified them to fill. 


| 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
HOME EDUCATION. 


Mr. A. HeERruin, of Brussels, in the Revue Belge for July- 
August, 1910, gives a report of the proceedings of Section 
VI (Education of Abnormal Children) of the third Congrés 
d’ Education Familiale, held in Brussels, Belgium, August 
22 and 23, so far as these proceedings related to the deaf 
and the blind. From this we condense a report of the 
part relating to the deaf. 

Mr. Roorpa, Director of the School for the Deaf at 
Groningen, Netherlands, read a paper on “The Deaf Child 
in the Family,” of which the following is a summary: 

The ‘parents of a congenitally deaf child are not at first 
aware of the little one’s condition; not until a year or more 
has elapsed do they discover that he is partially or totally 
deaf. When they do discover it, they ought immediately 
to consult a specialist in diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat. The mother, and indeed all the members of the 
family, should co-operate in the education of the child 
at home until he is old enough to go to school. They 
should treat him as they do the other children, taking 
care, however, that the face of the person speaking is always 
in a good light. 

In physical matters no difference is made between the 
deaf child and normal children. It should be the same 
in matters relating to the character. The education of 
normal children is imparted through hearing, sight, and 
touch. Hence the necessity of developing these last two 
sensorial organs. As for the use of words, they should be 
pronounced while pointing, whenever possible, tothe persons 
or things spoken of, or making gestures which will recall 
to mind the persons or things. 

When the child becomes deaf after having acquired 
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some knowledge of language, this language should be 
diligently practised and developed; otherwise it will 
entirely disappear within a few months. 

Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, of the Swarthmore School, 
after showing briefly how speech is developed naturally 
in the ordinary child and why the deaf child does not 
speak, presented a programme for the daily work of a deaf 
child three years of age in his instruction at home. She 
laid down several rules to be followed in his moral develop- 
ment and advised visits to schools for the deaf and the 
reading of special books. She marked out a regular course 
of daily work, dividing the hours as follows: 9.35 to 9.45, 
lip-reading; 10.35 to 10.45, language and reading. 

Mr. HERLIN urged the importance of compulsory educa- 
tion for deaf and blind children on the ground that the 
majority of them belong to the poorer class, and their 
parents have not time, means, nor capacity to instruct 
them. At the final session of the Section Mr. Nuns offered 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, it is the duty of parents of abnormal children to have them 
educated, so as to ameliorate their sad lot; and 

Whereas, many parents neglect this duty or do not find schools 
where their children can receive gratuitously the attention they need; 
and 

Whereas, abnormal children left to themselves are destined to fall 
into a lower depth of ignorance, poverty, vice, and sometimes crime; 
and 

Whereas, these unfortunate children become in this case a real danger 
to society ; 

Resolved, that the governments of the various countries should 
decree compulsory education and organize special instruction for 
abnormal children, 


This resolution led to a stormy discussion, objection 
being made chiefly on religious grounds; but the resolution 
was finally carried by a vote of 44'to 40. In the session 
of the general Congress the words “compulsory education” 
were suppressed by the administration as constituting a 
political question. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Mary Eugenia Thornton has a 
year’s leave of absence and Mrs. W. H. Castleberry, a former 
teacher, takes her place. 

In the Negro School Mr. John McCandless, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed teacher in the place of 
Mr. G. H. Harper, who is now teaching in the North 
Dakota School. 


American School.—Mr. Walter Kilpatrick, formerly of the 
Minnesota School, has been added to the corps of teachers. 


Arizona School.—The Register of October 20 says that 
Mr. Henry C. White, formerly Superintendent of the Utah 
School, has been made Superintendent of a new school for 
the deaf at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Clarke School.—At the recent inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent of Smith College the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities was conferred upon Miss Yale. Professor 
Gardiner, in presenting her for the degree, said: “Caroline 
A. Yale, for forty years teacher of the deaf in the Clarke 
School at Northampton and for twenty-four years its Princi- 
pal, who by sagacity and skill in work as arduous as beneficent 
has attained the highest rank of leadership among: the oral 
teachers of the deaf of this country.” 


Illinois School.—Miss Lillian Anderson, from the Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, Day-School, has been appointed a teacher. 


Iowa School.—Mr. J. Schuyler Long, formerly Acting 
Principal, now has the full title of Principal. Miss Mabel E. 
Fritz has resigned to be married and Miss Francina Oursler 
to teach in the North Carolina School at Morganton. New 
teachers are Miss Viva Wind and Miss Hazel Walker, both 
trained in this School. Miss Arline Thurman takes the 
place of Miss Beulah E. Wylie as teacher of domestic science. 

A high class has been formed with a course of study pre- 


paring pupils for the new requirements of Gallaudet College. 
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Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—Sister Mary de Pazzi 
Welch, a valued teacher, died September 4, 1910, after a 
week’s illness. She had been a teacher of the deaf for nearly 
all the years of her religious life; she loved the work and was 
much beloved by her pupils and associates. 


Louisiana School.—Mr. E. H. Garrett, Miss Frances 
Ferguson, Miss Louise O. Sims, Miss Lester Stanback, Miss 
Tyrelle Meadows, Miss Winnifred Jones, and Miss Lillian 
Matthews have resigned. They are succeeded by Miss Sue 
B. Power, L. I., formerly of the Arkansas Institute; Miss 
Nettie B. Newell, from the Florida School; Mrs. Lillie Thomas 
Wycoff, trained by Mrs. S. J. Monro; and Miss Alice Gertrude 
Neldon, B. A., a graduate of the Ohio School and Gallaudet 
College. Miss Nina Dubroca of West Baton Rouge is ap- 
pointed instructor in domestic science and Mr. Howard O. 
Whitely, a graduate of the Georgia School, instructor in 
shoemaking and harness-making. 


Manhattan School.—Mr. Patrick Joseph Lyons, from St. 


Joseph’s Institution at West Chester, has been added to the 
staff of teachers. 


Michigan School.—Miss Rossi M. Earle, Miss Bessie 
Charles, and Miss Belle Van Ostrand have resigned. Miss 
Charles was married June 27 to Mr. Curtig Bradner of Cali- 
fornia, and Miss Earle September 14 to Mr. Harvey Schweitzer 
of Flint, Michigan. 


Minnesota School.—A high class has been established with 
a course of studies preparing pupils for the new requirements 
of Gallaudet College. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Bettie Segrest has resigned 
to be married and Mr. T. H. Grant to engage in the business 
of banking. New teachers are Miss Sarah M. Dunn, of 
Stanford, Kentucky, Miss Louise O. Simms from the Louisi- 
ana School, and Alfred Brown, M. A., trained in the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Mrs. Winston, Lady 
Principal and Editor of the Deaf Carolinian, has been granted 
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leave of absence on account of poor health. Miss Olivia B. 
Grimes takes her place as Editor. New teachers are Miss 
Elizabeth Palmer, from the Maryland School at Parkville; 
Miss Jess Brown, from the Western Pennsylvania Institution ; 
Miss Gertrude Sorrello, from the St. Francis Xavier School; 
Miss Kate Ludwig, from the Arkansas School; Miss Nell D. 
Warren, from the Georgia School; Miss Francina Oursler, 
from the lowa School; Mrs. Clodfelter, formerly a teacher in 
this School; and Miss Willie Spainhour, from the Morganton 
Graded School. 


Ontario Institution.—Mrs. J. G. Terrill, a teacher in this 
school since its establishment, has resigned, to enjoy a well 
earned rest. She is a daughter of the late Mr. J. B. McGann, 
the founder of the Institution, and began teaching in the 
school he opened at Toronto in 1858. During these fifty- 
two years, except during four years of her married life, she 
has been continuously engaged in teaching the deaf. On 
the occasion of. her retirement, the officers and teachers of 
the Institution presented her with a signet ring suitably 
engraved. 

Paris Institution —Mr. Auguste Boyer, a prominent 
instructor in the National Institution at Paris, France, died 
June 2, 1910, aged forty-four. He had taught in this school 
for twenty-three years. He was the author of several useful 
works that have been noticed in the Annals from time to 
time, including a translation of Bonet’s “ Arte,” 1891; “On 
the Change of Voice in the Young Deaf Speaker,” 1893; “On 
the Preparation of the Organs of Speech,” 1894 (reproduced 
in the Annals in an abridged form, xlii, 83-93); “French 
through Pictures,’ 1905); and “Observation and Language 
Exercises,’ 1905. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Marie M. White, Miss Alice 
M. Waterman, Miss Idella M. Walton, Miss Mary C. Hoopes, 
and Miss Elfrieda M. Sylvester have resigned. New 
teachers in the Advanced Department are Miss Sabra C. 
Bradley, M. A., trained at Gallaudet College, and Mr. Howard 
Griffin, of Clayton, Delaware; in the Intermediate Depart- 
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ment, Miss Carolyn G. Taft, from the Illinois School, Miss 
Edith Pine, from the Reno Margulies School, and Miss 
Edna Y. Rocap, trained at the Clarke School; in the Primary 
Department, Miss Kathryn Johnson, from the Texas School. 
Mr. A. C. Manning has been appointed Teacher-in-Charge in 
the Advanced Department. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Claire Gipson, from the 
North Carolina School at Morganton, has been added to the 
teaching force. 


St. Joseph’s (St. Louis) Institute-—The pupils of this 
School have been transferred to the Immaculate Conception 
School, an addition having been made to the main building to 
accommodate them. Longwood, the property of the St. 
Joseph’s Institute, is offered for sale. 


South Carolina School.—Miss Mildred Lloyd has resigned 
to teach in the New York Institution and Miss Barbara C. 
Cullen is taking a year’s training at theClarkeSchool. These 
vacancies are filled by the appointment of Miss Alice O. 
Bowman from the North Carolina School at Morganton and 
Miss Cooper Feland from the New Mexico School. Miss 8. F. 
Warren, teacher of physical training, is succeeded by Miss 
Louise Livermore, a graduate of the New Haven Normal 
School of Gymnastics with two years’ experience in teaching. 

South Dakota School.—Mr. Howard W. Simpson, a son of 
the late James Simpson, who was Superintendent of this 
School from 1881, the second year of its establishment, until 
1903, the year of his death, has been elected Superintendent 
in the place of Mr. James D. McLaughlin, resigned. 

Virginia (Newport News) School.—Miss Mary A. Scott and 
Mr. R. A. Bass, graduates of the Virginia School at Staunton, 
have been appointed teachers in this School. Mr. Bass also 
has charge of the carpenter shop. 


.Virginia (Staunton) School_—Mr. Charles Williams has 
been transferred from the Manual Department to the Oral, 
and Miss Mattie Scott, a graduate of the School, has been 
appointed teacher in the Manual Department. Miss Nell 
Clarke, teacher of manual training, has resigned on account 
of ill health, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Blind-Deaf Lip-Reader.—The Kentucky Standard of 
September 23, 1910, gives an interesting sketch of Aileen Kerr, 
a blind-deaf girl for whose education the Kentucky legis- 
lature has made a special appropriation. Aileen is fourteen 
years old. She became blind and deaf from meningitis 
between four and five years of age. “For four or five years 
thereafter she made no attempt to talk. By and by she 
began to sit in her grandmother’s lap while the latter was 
talking and put her fingers on her lips. Her grandmother 
continued to talk to her family and friends with Aileen’s 
fingers on her lips and this went on for several months. One 
day, much to her grandmother’s surprise, Aileen repeated one 
of the words that the grandmother had just uttered. Then 
Mrs. Kerr began to talk to her, using baby language, and fro: 
that time on she began to read lips and speak words. She 
has a large vocabulary, considering she has had so little 
instruction, but she has not been taught language with any 
system. For two or three years she has been given one or 
two hours’ instruction every week by a blind lady, so she 
can now read some by using the New York Point.” 


A Cambridge Degree.—The Degree of Bachelor of Arts has 
been conferred by Cambridge University upon Mr. G. Annand 
Mackenzie, a deaf missioner of the Church of England. Many 
such degrees have been received by the deaf of America, 
some of them from universities of as high rank as Cambridge; 
but we believe this is the first instance of the kind in England. 
Mr. Mackenzie was born deaf. He was taught at home in 
childhood by the manual method by his mother and Mr. 
Armour, now the Liverpool missioner to the deaf, and after- 
wards attended a large public school, but he is chiefly self- 
educated. He has been studying at Cambridge University 
for three years, at the same time conducting the Cambridge 


Mission to the deaf. 
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A Key Alphabet.—For seven years a committee of the 
National Educational Association has been working upon 
the problem of a key alphabet for uniform use in all our 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, text-books, and refer- 
ence books. They unanimously agree in recommending the 
following alphabet: 


RECOMMENDED KEY ALPHABET 


Letter Name Key-word Letter Name Key-word 
a art nor 
a artistic not 
ai aisle, find ei oil 
au out, thou p pi pit 
a air r er (or ar) rat 
a at s es set 
b bi be sh esh ship 
ch chi chew t ti ten 
d di day th eth thin 
e prey th eth that 
e men i mood 
f ef fee u push — 
g gi go U urge 
h hi he u hut 
i marine Vv ev (or vi) vat 
i tin w wi win 
iu mute y yi yes 
j ji(or je) jaw Zz ‘ez (or zi) zest 
k ki (or ké) kin 3 4 azure 
] el let 
m em met a for a in ask 
n en net 8 
oO note I “ et added 
poetic 


This alphabet is indorsed by eminent linguists as being a 
happy combination of the scholarly and the practical. It 
provides a separate sign for each of our forty-four generally 
accepted sounds; the added letters are easy to learn; only 
one diacritical mark is required, the macron, and this has 
one unvariable use, viz., to indicate the long sound of what- 
ever letter it is used with. ‘ 

The last three letters are not needed for common use, and 
may be ignored in the teaching of children. 
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The general adoption of this alphabet, which gives every 
sound its own unvarying sign and every sign its own unvary- 
ing sound, would greatly simplify the labor of oral teachers 
of the deaf and of deaf learners of speech. It, or something 
like it, should have the earnest support of all teachers and 
friends of the deaf not only as a key for indicating pronunci- 
ation in dictionaries, etc., but also for use in printing ordinary 
reading matter. 

The Annals will gladly print any suggestions or criticisms 
from teachers of the deaf that may add to the value of this 
alphabet, and will bring them to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, which expects to present its final report at the meeting 
of the Association next year. The capital and script forms 
will appear in that report and will be reproduced in a future 
number of the Annals. 


Samuel Stanley Searing.—The deaf of Boston and vicinity 
have suffered a serious loss in the death of the Rev. Samuel 
Stanley Searing, who for several years has conducted the 
mission of the Episcopal Church in that city. He was also 
chaplain of the Massachusetts State Prison and Penitentiary. 
He died October 5, 1910, of heart disease, at Saratoga, New 
York, where he was born fifty-one years ago. He was a 
good sign-maker; in a letter recently quoted in the Annals a 
deaf lady of Boston said that at the confirmation service at 
Trinity Church last March he interpreted Bishop Lawrence’s 
sermon so clearly that when she read the printed report of 
the sermon she found in it nothing new. He was a zealous 
religious worker and a sincere friend to the deaf. 


The Raindrop.—No story book has ever had a popularity 
in schools for the deaf and, we may add, in the families of 
teachers of the deaf, comparable to that of “The Raindrop,” 
which was compiled more than thirty years ago by Mr. 
James H. Logan and his co-laborers in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. It was published first as a periodical and 
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afterwards as a bound volume. The intrinsic value of these 
great stories of the world’s folklore, and the clear, simple 
style in which they were told, gave the work a unique place 
in the literature of childhood. Many of our school papers 
now issue periodicals containing excellent reading matter 
for deaf children, and there are some good books, but nothing 
quite takes the place of the old “Raindrop.” It has long 
been out of print and the Volta Bureau has rendered a great 
service to our schools and to children generally by printing 
in large type and on good paper a new edition, in which 
some errors that crept into the original have been corrected 
and many illustrations added. It makes a handsome volume 
of 430 large octavo pages. The price to members of the 
Association and Bureau is $2.00; to others, $2.50. 


Admission to the Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College.— 
The Faculty of Gallaudet College has recently passed the follow- 
ing rules in regard to admission to the College: j 


1. Students may be admitted to the Preparatory Class 
upon certificates from approved schools that the prescribed 
requirements in English Reading, English Grammar, Arith- 
metic, English History, American History, and Elementary 
Physics have been fully met, and upon examination by the 
College }’aculty in English Composition, Algebra, and Latin. 

Examination questions in the three subjects last named 
will be forwarded in May, as hitherto, to the schools having 
candidates. After the examination papers in these subjects 
have been read by the College Faculty, and certificates con- 
cerning the other subjects have been received, the schools 
will be informed as the probability of the candidates’ being 
admitted to the class. 

At the beginning of the term in September a second exami- 
nation will be held at the College in English Composition, 
Algebra, and Latin; an examination will also be given in 
any of the subjects that have not been duly certified. If 
these examinations are passed satisfactorily the candidates 
will be admitted to the Preparatory Class. 
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2. Schools from which students have been admitted to 
the Preparatory or Freshman Class within the past five 
years, who have pursued their studies in the College success- 
fully for a year or more, are now placed on the list of “ Ap- 
proved Schools.’’ Other schools may be added to the list 
in the future on evidence that they have courses of study 
preparing pupils fully for the Preparatory Class. The fol- 
lowing is the present list of 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


Alabama School. Mississippi Institution. 

American School. Missouri School. 

Arkansas Institute. Montana School. 

California Institution. Nebraska School. 

Colorado School. New York Institution. 

Florida School. North Carolina School. 

Gallaudet School. North Dakota School. 

Georgia School. Ohio School. 

Illinois School. Oregon School. 

Institution for Improved In- Pennsylvania Institution. 
struction, New York. South Carolina Institution. 

Iowa School. South Dakota School. 

Kansas School. ‘ Texas School. 

Kendall School. Washington State School. 

Kentucky School. West Virginia School. 

Maine School. Western Pennsylvania Institution. 

Maryland School. Wisconsin School. 

Michigan School. Wright Oral School. 

Minnesota School. 


This action has been taken with the hope of making the 
arrangement of the studies of candidates in the various 
schools easier. The Faculty hope it will meet with the 
approval of the schools. 

The Pension Scheme of an English School.—We are indebted 
to Mr. J. O. White, Head Master of the Royal School for the 
Deaf at Margate, England, for the following description of 
the Pension Scheme recently adopted by the authorities of 
that School, which will be of interest in connection with 
the proposed plan of pensions for teachers in American 
schools for the deaf: 
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1. The Pensions Committee shall consist of the General Committee 
and the Secretary for the time being of the Society. 

2. At the age of 65 every male teacher or other male employee, and 
at the age of 60 every female teacher or other female employee, shall 
be entitled to apply for a pension, but they may continue, at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee, to serve under special conditions until the 
ages of 70 and 65 respectively. No one shall be eligible for the pension 
who has not served for a minimum of 15 years’ uninterrupted service. 

3. Each pension shall be reckoned at the rate of ,5 of the salary 
and emoluments, multiplied by the number of years’ service, limited to 
35 years. On every $500 this represents, after 30 years’ service, $250, 
after 35 years or more, about $300. The term “emoluments” includes 
board and lodging, reckoned in the case of teachers at $200 per annum 
and of servants at $130 per annum. 

4. Should any person retire before the appointed age owing to 
ineapacity from ill-health or accident, etc., not caused by any miscon- 
duct on the part of the individual, he or she shall be entitled to a pension 
calculated on the basis of the scheme. Any person receiving a pension 
under this clause would be required from time to time to satisfy the 
Committee that the cause of incapacity under which the pension was 
granted still continues. 

5. Should it be desirable to make any alterations in the staff which 
would occasion the enforced retirement of any teacher or other employee, 
the persons whose services thus become dispensed with shall receive a 
pension on the scale of the scheme, provided they shall have reached 
the age of 50 years and shall have served the Institution for a minimum 
period of 15 years of uninterrupted service. 

6. In the event of the dismissal of any teacher or employee (before 
he or she shall have attained the age at which he or she would be entitled 
to a pension) for any reasons other than those specified in clauses 4 and 
5 hereof, such teacher or employee shall not be entitled to any pension 
or any compensation in lieu thereof. 

7. Pensions shall be paid quarterly, and the first payment as regards 
each pension shall be made on the quarter day next following the time 
at which the pension commences to run, and shall be a proportionate 
amount for the period calculated from the date when the pension 
commenced to run, and upon the death of any employee in receipt of 
a pension, the final payment shall be made to his legal personal repre- 
sentatives of a proportionate amount for the period down to the date of 
his death. 

8. The Committee shall have power to stop the pension of any person 
should his condict be deemed in any way injurious to the welfare or 
good reputation of the School. 

9. All benefits of the pension shall be inalienable and unchargeable, 
and shall be for the sole benefit of the individual employee, and should 
any person alienate or charge or attempt to alienate or charge his 
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pension or prospective pension, or if he shall become bankrupt, or do 
or suffer anything whereby his personal interest shall become vested in 
or payable to some other person, his interest shall thereupon cease. 

10. The scale of pensions and conditions shall apply to all teachers 
and other employees of the Institution, but an agreement will only be 
required in respect of the teaching staff. 

11. All payments on account of pensions must be acknowledged to 
the School by a form of receipt in the payee’s own handwriting, duly wit- 
nessed by some credible and responsible person, if possible, a clergyman, 
justice of the peace, solicitor, or doctor. 


Publications Received.—We acknowledge the receipt of the 
following publications: 

CozzoLiINno, VINCENZO. I residui uditivi verbali nei sordo- 
muti e nei sordi. Loro utilizzazione familiare e sociale. 
Pedagogia acusticofonica [The remains of the hearing of 
words in deaf-mutes and in the deaf. Their utilization in 
the family and in society. The place of the acousticon in 
instruction]. Napoli: Detken & Rocholl, 1910, 8vo, pp. 27. 

GotpstTEIn, M. A., M. D. The Physician and the Deaf 
Child. Reprint from the Laryngoscope, June, 1910, 8vo, 
pp. 11. 

MANNELLI, TuLiio. Note d’ortofonia. Sigmatismo na- 
sale [Notes on voice training. The defective utterance of 
the sound of s.] Roma: Typographia Diocleziana, 1910, 
8 vo, pp. 8. 

Sata, ANTONIO. Relazione intorno all’ inchiesta fatta 
sugli alunni delle scuole elementari affetti da anomalie del 
linguaggio [Report of an inquiry concerning defects of speech 
among pupils in elementary schools]. Roma, Typografia 
Diocleziana, 1910, 8 vo, pp. 24. 

Sowe.., J. W., M. A. Course of Instruction and Official 
Guide of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 1910-1911. 
Omaha: School Printing Office, 8 vo, pp. 98. 

Reports oF ScHooits: Baroda (India) School, First, 
1910; Central New York Institution, Thirty-fifth Annual, 
1910; Georgia School, Forty-fourth, 1909; Groningen 
(Netherlands) Institute, 1910; Vanersborg (Sweden) School, 
1910; Yorkshire (England) Institution, Eighty-first Year, 
1910. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


By Exiza Kent, 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The purpose of the “Manual of Arithmetic” is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 

ELIZA KENT, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


WANTED, an oral teacher to reside in the School. The hours are 
from 9 to 3 on school days; Saturdays and Sundays are free. Address, 
stating terms and experience, 

Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, 
Swarthmore School and Kindergarten for the Deaj, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 


BurREAU OF INFORMATION. 


_ The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions, 
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The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free’ Bureau. 

PERCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40ce. 
The revised edition of No.1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. HaMMonpD. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen, Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by WM. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy '90c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn WitLoveusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beare, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Conn. 
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